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INTRODUCTION. 



THERE is no species of publication which 
seems to be more agreeably received, than that, 
■which illustrates the characters of men distinguish- 
ed for their abilities, venerable for their erudition, 
.and admired for their virtues. The political his- 
tory of great men is useful and necessary to maity ; 
hut the domestic liistory of all men is useful and 
jUecessary to all. 

Among the materials from whence the biogra- 
pher forms the volume of domestic characters,, pri- 
vate letters are considered as the most valuable, be- 
cause they are the most unequivocal authorities of 
jfreal sentiment and opinion. Conversation is too fu- 
ilive to be remembered ; public declarations may 
oftentimea* suspected; but the epistolary cofcv- 
unications of friendship may \>e &t\>£N\<£& vj^arcv 
to faithful to the feund from vtasoce \&e^ *3&sr 



vi introduction; 

The following letters, therefore, as proceeding from 
a nobleman, whose great talents promised no small 
utility to his country, and whose character has 
been the subject of such general speculation, will, 
without doubt, meet with a favourable reception. 

That they were not written with the most distant 
idea of being offered to the world, will be evident 
to every reader ; and, surely, no inconsiderable share 
of merit will be allowed them from such a circum- 
stance. They may want perhaps the correctness and 
accuracy of prepared compositions ; but they pos- 
sess that easy sincerity, and that open unbosoming i 
of sentiments, which form the charm of epistolary 
correspondence. 



Some liberties have been taken with the letters 
at large, by omitting such as alluded to transac* 
tions which the world already too well knows, or 
which it would be shameful to betray. But no al- 
teration has been made in any individual letter, ex- 
cept an occasional retrenchment of expressions, 
which, however common in fashionable life, or un 
' -wed in fashionable conversation, would not 
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justify their being condensed into print, and might 
give cause of offence to the scrupulous reader. 

There may be also some irregularity in the dis- 
position of the letters ; the thirteenth, and the last, 
should have an earlier place ; but they were already 
numerically arranged ; and, as a precise order does 
not seem to be material, no alteration of this kind 
has been attempted, which, after all, must have 
been made upon conjecture. 

As these letters were, in general, without any 
dates, and not one of them marked with that of the 
year, it was thought proper to omit them through- 
out. The thirtieth letter, which appears to have 
been written the last of the collection, bears, in the 
manuscript copy, a conjectural date of the sum- 
mer of 1775. As it was a matter of particular re- 
quest, it was thought prudent to suppress the names 
of those persons to whom these letters were ad- 
dressed; though it is rather natural to suppose, that 
every reader, who has lived in the world, will form 
very probable conjectures oi \3kettv* ^\\>&ssok "ax*} 
great exercise of thought ov vow«* ^ $\NYft»S*s^ 
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LETTER L ' x 



fcY DEAR FRIEND, 

TOU do me great injustice ; I receive your let- 
ters with the greatest pleasure; and I gave your 
last the usual welcome, though every line was big 
with reproaches to me. I feel myself greatly mor- 
tified that you should have a suspicion of any ne- 
glect on my part When I cease to answer your 
addresses, you will be justified in supposing me 
careless about them ; till then, you will, I hope, do 
me the justice, as far at least as relates to your- 
self, to think well of me. I very sensibly feel the 
advantage of your good opinion, and the loss of it 
Would greatly affect me. You may be assured that 
my insensibility to reputation is not such as some 
part of my conduct may haro gntst ^om Y*»«flv>» 
believes for, after all las \Austerat£ vAV*3*»% 
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big 1 , the heart of the worst man cannot be at ease, 
when he forces a look of contempt towards the ill 
opinion of mankind. In spite of all his bravadoes, 
he is an hypocrite twelve hours out of the four and 
twenty; and hypocrisy, as it is well said, is the 
homage which Vice pays to Virtue ; unwillingly, I 
confess ; but still she is forced to pay it. 

I will most frankly acknowledge to you, that I 
have been as well disposed to turn my back upon 
the good opinion of the world as any one in it; and 
that I have sometimes accomplished this impor- 
tant business without confusion of face, but never 
without confusion of heart On a late very morti- 
fying occasion, it was not in my power to possess 
myself either with one or the other. At a public 
and very numerous meeting in the county where 
my father lives, where great part of his property 
lies, where his influence is considerable, and his 
name respectable, 1 was not only deserted, but 
avoided ; and the women could not have discover- 
ed more horror on my approaching them, if I had 
been Tarqtdn himself I found myself alone in the 
crowd, and which is as bad, alone out of the crowd. 
I passed the evening without company; and two 
or three such evenings would either have driven 
me to despair, or have reformed me. I was then 
convinced, as I always am when I write to you, that 
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there is some particle of good still remaining in 
me; but I flew from that solitary scene which gave 
such a conviction, to renew that dissolute intempe- 
rance which would destroy it. 

It is a great misfortune, that vice, be it what it 
may, will find some one or other to flatter it; and 
that there should be assemblies of people, where, 
when public and honourable society has hissed you 
from the stage, you may find, not only reception, 
but applause — little earthly pandemoniums, where 
you meet with every means to hush the* pains of 
reflection, and to guard against the intrusions of 
conscience. It requires a most gigantic resolution 
to suffer pain, when passion quickens every sense, 
and every enticing object beckons to enjoyment. 
I was not born a Stoic, nor am I made to be a mar- 
tyr! So much do I hate and detest pain, that I 
ihink all good must be dear that is to be purchased 
vrith it. Penitence is a rack where offences have 
l)cen grievou-j. To sit alone and court. Reflection, 
which will come perhaps, every moment, with a 
swinging sin at her back, and to be humble and 
patient beneath the stripes of such a scourge ; by 
, heavens, it is not in human nature to bear it! I 
| i*m sure, at least, it is not in mine. — If I could go 
> to confession, like a good papist, and have the 
I score wiped off at once, a la bonne Iieure! But to 
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repent like a sobbing, paralytic presbyterian, will 
not do for me; I am not fat enough to repent that 
way. George Bodens may be qualified for such a 
system of contrition ; but my skinny shape will not 
bear mortification ; and if I were to attempt the 
subdual of my carnal lust by fasting and prayer, I 
should be soon fasted and prayed into the family 
vault, and disappoint the worms of their meals. 

I have had, as you well know, some serious con- 
versations with my father upon the subject; and 
one evening he concluded a christian lecture of a 
most unchristian length, by recommending me to 
address Heaven to have mtrcy upon me, and to 
join my prayers to his constant and paternal ones 
for my reformation. These expressions, with his 
preceding counsels, and his affecting delivery of 
them, had such an effect upon me, that, like the 
king in Hamlet, I had bent the stubborn sinews of 
my knees, when it occurred to me that my devo- 
tions might be seen through the key-hole. This 
drew me from my pious attitude ; and, having se- 
cured this aperture, so unfriendly to secret deeds, 
I thought it would not be an useless precaution to 
let down the window-curtains also ; and, during the 
performance of that ceremony, some lively music 
which struck up in the street caught my attention, 
and gave a sudden flirt to all my devout ideas, so I 
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girded on my sword, and went to the Little Thea- 
tre in the Haymarket, where Mrs. Cole and the Re- 
verend Dr. Sq-uintum soon put me out of humour 
with praying 1 , and into humour with myself. 

I really began this letter in very sober serious- 
ness; and, though I have strayed from my grave 
airs into something that wears a ludicrous appear- 
ance, I beg of you not to give up all hopes of my 
amendment. If there were but half a dozen people 
in the world, who would afford me the kind en- 
couragement I receive from you, it would, I verily 
believe, work a reformation in the prodigal; but 
the world has marked me down for so much dis- 
soluteness, as to doubt, at all times, of the since- 
rity of my repentance. ■ has already told me, 
more than once, that T am got so deep into the 
mud as to make it highly improbable that I should 
ever get out; that I am too' bad ever to i>e good; 
and that my future lot is either to be an open vil- 
lain, or an undeceiving hypocrite. Pretty encour- 
agement truly ! Lady Huntingdon would tell me 
another story: but, however that may be, I shall 
never give myself up for lost, while I retain a sense 
of your merit, and a value for your friendship. — 
With these sentiments I take my leave, and beg of 
you to be assured that I am most stfve&feVj 
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LETTER II. 

• 

SO — — turns up his eyes, and signifi- 
cantly shrugs his shoulders, when my name is men- 
tioned; and, to continue the farce, pretends to la- 
ment me as a disgrace to his family ! I am almost 
ashamed to acknowledge it, but this idle history 
has given me a more stinging mortification than I 
almost ever felt. How insignificant must he be- 
come, who is openly despised by insignificance! 
and how loud must the hiss of the world be, when 
such a puny whipster insults me ! If honourable 
men were to speak of me with contempt, I should 
submit without resentment; for I have, deserved it. 
If they should bestow their pity upon me, I should 
thank them for giving me more than I deserve. It" 
mankind despise, I have only to resist, or fly from 
the contempt ; but to be an object of supercilious 
airs, from one who, two years ago, would have 
wiped the dust from oft" my shoes, and who, per- 
haps, two years hence, will be proud of the same 
office — a puny prattler, who docs not possess a suf- 
ficient degree of talent or importance to give dig- 
nity either to virtue or crime — I say, to be the butt 
of such a one severely mortifies me. Were I on 
the other side of the water, his back-biting looks 
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and shrugs should he changed in a moment to well- 
made bows and suppliant postures. If I live, the 
scurvy knave shall do me homage ! It really frets 
me, that I cannot, in four and twenty hours, meet 
him face to face, and make his subservient atten- 

, tions give the lie to his humbling compassion, in 
the presence of those before whom he has traduced 
me. The day of my revenge will come, when he 
shall open his mouth for me to spit in it, as he was 
wont to do, and perform every dirty trick for which 
parasites were formed. His genius is to fetch and 
carry; a very spaniel, made to fawn and eat your 
leavings; whose whole courage rises no higher 
than to ape a snarl. If I live to outlive this sniffling 
pedadogue, I shall see him make a foolish end of 
it. Mark my words— I am a very Shy lock— I will 
have Revenge ! 

The last word I have written puts me in mind 
of telling you that -*— — has been with me for 
some time. The rascal, who is a priest into the 
bargain, carried aqua firtis in a syringe for three 
months together, to squirt the fiery liquor into the 
eyes of a fortunate rival. In this diabolical design 

' he succeeded, and the object of his malice was for 
ever deprived of half his sight I have conversed 

1 with him on the horrors of this transaction; but 

. the Italian finds a consolation in his own infernal 
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feelings, and a justification in the dying command 
of his father, whose last words composed this em- 
phatic sentence—" Remember, my eon, that Revenge 
it rweet!" 

This man is capable of any villainy, if money is 
to be got by it; and I doubt not but he might be 
bribed to undertake, without hesitation, robber}', 
seduction, rape, and murder. However, my su- 
perior virtue for once overawed his villainy; for he 
most certainly had it in his power to have robbed 
me of a large sum of money, without the possibi- 
lity of a discovery ; and, if he thought it necessary, 
he might have dispatched me with as little danger, 
I have since asked him what strange fit of virtue, 
or fear of the devil, came across him, when he had 
such an opportunity to make his fortune ? The im- 
pudent rascal replied, at once, that he had very 
powerful suggestions to send me to the other 
world ; and that, if, fortunately for him, I had pos- 
sessed one single virtue, he should, without cere- 
mony, have dispatched me to my reward* This 
event, I think, will make a complete MandeviUian 
of me. Tou see, for your encouragement, that a 
bad life is good for something; and for the good 
example which the world will receive from me in 
times to come, it will be indebted to the very bad 
' have already given it— After this signal and 
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providential preservation, I cannot but think that 
Heaven has something particularly great in store 
forme. 

As I tell it you, this history has the air of a fa- 
din^.' but you may be assured that it is a real 
fact, and I am sorry that the circumstances of it 
are too long and various to be inserted in a letter. 
I believe you know something of the man ; but, if 
you repeat what I have written to any one who is 
acquainted with him, you will soon find that I have 
had a very narrow escape. I have bribed him to 
leave me, and he is gone for England. The story 
of Levis the Fourteenth and his barber is well 
known; and you may, if you please, apply it to 

Your affectionate, Sec 



LETTER in. 

VV PEAK FRIEND, 

YOUR letter, which I received no longer ago 
ban yesterday, would do honour to the most cele- 
brated name among the moral writers of any pe- 
riod. It is the most sensible, easy, and concise his- 
tory of the Passions I have ever read. Indeed, it 
y§ not been my lot to have given any great por 
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tion of my time to such studies. These powers 
have kept me too much in the sphere of their own 
tumultuous whirlwinds, to leave me the leisure of 
examining them* I have been, am, and I fear shall 
be, their sport and their slave ; and when 1 shall 
acquire that serenity of character which will enable 
me to examine them with a philosophical scrutiny, 
I cannot tell. My expectations are at such a dis- 
tance upon this point, that I am almost ashamed to 
mention my apprehensions to you. It is, however, 
treating you with the confidence you deserve, to 
tell you, that from my soul I think the very source 
of them must be dried up before they will lose 
their empire over me. In the lively expression of 
the poet, " they are the elements of life," without 
which man would be a mass of insensible and un- 
intelligent matter. Now, it is that happy compound 
of these elementary particles of intellectual life, that 
you so well describe, so thoroughly understand, and 
so happily possess, which I despair of attaining. ] 
have the resolution to make resolutions, but it ex 
tends no farther, I cannot keep them: and to escape 
from the misery brought on by one passion, I have 
so habituated myself to bathe in a branch of th 
same flood, that I cannot look for any other 
lief.— -You very naturally ask me where all 
must end N— I know not !— and to similar interrogs 
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tones I have sometimes madly replied, I care not! 
—But I shall not offend you with such a declara- 
tion; and when I am writing to you I do not feel 
myself disposed to do it. In answering you, there- 
fore, I shall adopt the language of the ruined 
gamester, who addressed his shadow in the glass ; 
"Je vow ai c&t et rectit MaJheureux! que, si vous 
contmuez dfaire de pareils tours, vous iriez 4 Vhd* 
pital" 

You lay great stress upon the powers of Reason, 
and, in truly philosophical language, heightened by 
the most proper and affecting imagery, present 
this sage directress of weak mortals to my atten- 
tion. I receive her at your hand, respect her as 
your friend, and venerate her as the cause 'of your 
superiority over me; but whether she perceives 
that my respect is insincere, or remembers how 
shamefully I have neglected her; so it is, that she 
slides insensibly from me, and I see her no more. 
—My bark rides steady for a moment, but it is not 
long ere it again becomes the sport of winds and 
billows. But, after all, and without any blas- 
phemous arraignment of the order of Providence, 
permit me to ask you, Why is this principle, im- 
planted in our natures for the wise and happy re- 
gulation of them, so weak in itself, so slow in its 
progress, and so late in its maturity ? If it is de* 
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signed to contrail our Passions, why does it not 
keep pace with them '—wherefore does it not grow 
•with their growth, and strengthen with their strength? 
—and what cause can be assigned that the one are 
ripe for gratification before the other has scarce 
bursted into blossom? Let us, however, take a 
long stride from the imbecility of youth to the firm- 
ness of mature age, and we shall see that the Pas- 
sions have only changed their form ; that Reason 
still totters, is frequently driven from her throne, 
and even deserts those who have most cultivated 
her friendship, and acknowledged her power. The 
contest frequently continues through life, and the 
superiority as often ends, where it always begins, 
on the side of Passion. We may be said even 
sometimes to outlive Reason, while Passion of some 
kind, and, many times, of the worst kind, will pre. 
serve its influence to the last. To conclude the 
matter, how often does the lamp of human reason 
become extinct, yielding corporeal nature a prey 
to passion in the extreme, whose tortures are ren- 
dered more. fierce by the iron restraints of neces- 
sary policy and medical interposition! 

If it were possible to trace the course of Reason 
in the mind of the best man that ever' lived, from 
its first budding to a fulness of maturity, what a 
mortifying scene would be unveiled! What checks 
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and delays, what tranquillity and tumult, what fre- 
quent extinction and renovation, what rapid flights 
and sudden downfals, what contest and submis- 
sion, would compose the operation* of this right- 
ful mistress of human actions ! Men of cold tem- 
pers, and habituated to reflection, may cry up this 
distinctive faculty of man ,» they may chant its apo- 
theosis, and build temples to its honour; — such 
were Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Addison;— and 
they may be joined by those whose fortunate edu- 
cation and early connexions have given to their 
warmer dispositions the best objects : in that con- 
fined but happy society I must place my friend, 
whose kind star preserved his youth from tempta- 
tion, and blest his bloom of manhood with the 
ample! and all-satisfying pleasures of virtuous love. 
—You will not suspect me of wishing to dimmish 
the reality of that merit which I so much admire, 
or of a dfesire- to damp the glow of that virtue 
whose lustre cannot be diminished by my envy, or 
•heightened by my praise ; but, in the course of hu- 
man affairs, time and chance have so much to do, 
that I cannot suppose, even your worth to be with- 
out -some obligations to them. 

To conclude this very, very long letter, I must 
beg leave to observe, that I do not understand why 
Heasan, that drrinfty of philosophers, should be 



cooped up in the confined region of the brain, 
while the Passions are permitted to range at large, 
and without restraint, through every other part of 
the foody.— I see you smile ;-— but be assured that 
these two jarring powers are, for a moment, both 
united in me, to assure you that I am, with a real , 
sincerity, ' 

Yours, &c. 



LETTER IV. 

I A V AIL myself Madam, of the very obliging 
oifer you made me of suffering a Bmall parcel to 
occupy an useless pocket in* your coach. R is of 
some little importance; but if the customhouse 
officers at Dover should suspect you of being- a 
smuggler of lace, as you certainly are of other and 
better things, and insist upon examining its con- 
tents, I beg you will indulge their curiosity with- 
out ceremony. On your arrival in London, when 
any of your servants should be unemployed, I must 
desire the additional favour of its being seat to the 
place where it is addressed. 

I feel myself extremely mortified, that a cold, 
which forbids me to utter any thing more tluui a 



whisper, should have prevented me from offering 
you my personal wishes for your health and hap- 
piness, an agreeable journey, and a safe arrival in 
England, where your friends will feel a delight in 
seeing; you, which can be only equalled by their 
regret whom you have left behind. Among the 
number of them I am not the least sincere; and, 
though I found your gates but very seldom open 
for me, I am truly grateful to you for the pleasure 
I received whenever you indulged me with the ho- 
nour of on admittance. 

Perhaps your caution, in this particular, proceed- 
ed from an ill opinion of me; you might consider 
me as a person too dangerous to break with open- 
ly, or too intruding to trust with familiarity. If so, 
you have done me wrong, and, what is more, you 
have done injustice to yourself. There is a dig* 
nity in virtue like yours, which commands respect 
from all; and the worst of men would be overawed 
in his approaches to it. Perhaps, Madam, there was 
also a little compassion mingled with your reserve. 
You must be conscious of your charms ; but pos- 
sessed of an heart which would find no glory in 
coquettish triumphs, you did not suffer me to ap- 
proach you, lest I should be scorched by the beams 
of that beauty which is sufficient to inflame all, and 
which you preserve for one. If such humane con- 
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siderations governed the orders which were given 
to your Stous, it becomes me to express my grate- 
ful sense of your kindness ; but, if you acted from 
motives not so favourable to me, I must lament, as 
a tenfold misfortune, that you should add another 
thong to the scourge of injustice. 

I believe in my heart, that in your society, and 
such as I should have met with you, would have 
been of great use and benefit to me; and that, in 
being so sparing of your welcomes, you omitted 
doing a great good. The very business of this 
letter has made a gloomy mind less gloomy; and, 
if I had half a dozen letters to write to half a dozen 
.persons like yourself, if so many could be found 
jn the world, it would make this day, in spite of 
every, unpleasant indisposition, one of the happiest 

and best of my life. During the future part of it, 
what of good or honour is destined for me, I can- 
not tell; but I shall ever consider it as a very great 
and most flattering privilege, whenever you will 
permit me, in any manner, to assure you with what 
real respect 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER V. 

OF all the birds in the air, who should have 

been here bat— ! I met her in the , 

where she could not well avoid me, though I saw 
in her looks a wish to do it. She received me 
therefore with great politeness; conversed with 
much ease and vivacity during' the walk; and, 
when I requested permission to wait on her, she 
granted it, in that sort of manner, which told me, 
in as strong terms as looks could give, " You are 
very imprudent to risk such a request; but, as 
an absolute refusal might raise conjectures in 
those about us unfavourable to you, I will not 
answer you with a denial, and my gates shall not 
always be shut against you. But you will do 
well to proportion your visits to what you may 
naturally conceive to be my desire." And she 
has kept her word. During six weeks that she was 
here, I called ten times, and was admitted only 
thrice, when there was a great deal of company.— 
This is a very superior woman ; for, while she con- 
ducts herself in such a manner to me, as to tell 
me plainly, that the respect she has for my family 
is the only inducement to give me the reception she 
does ; there is not a single look suffered to escape 
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her, from which any person might form the most 
distant suspicion of her sentiments concerning me. 
It is my blab of a conscience that does the business 
for me ;— it is that keen-sighted lynx, which sees 
things impervious to every other eye; and thus I 
expose myself to myself, when I appear without 
spot or blemish to the circle about me. 

— — — is a very fine woman, a very sensible 
woman, and, what is more rare, a very -rational 
woman. The three qualities of beauty, talents, and 
wisdom, which are generally supposed to be incom- 
patible in the same female character, are, however, 
united in her. There is another circumstance, 
which, though^a rake, I cannot but admire, and 
which the most dissolute respect in others, though 
they are strangers to it themselves ;— I mean con- 
stancy. From the united principles of duty and af- 
fection, she is faithful to her husband, who, to say 
the truth, highly deserves it. Such a woman is ca- 
pable of making the bad good, the inconstant sta- 
ble, and the giddy wise ; and he, who would wish 
to see what is most perfect and respectable in the 
female character, would do well to make a pil- 
grimage to see and converse with her. I was so 
very much afflicted with a cold, as not to be able 
to go and hand he* to the coach on her departure ; 
which was a circumstance still more afflicting than 
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the cold;* so I consoled myself by writing her ft 
letter, which was half serious, more than half gal- 
lant, and almost sincere. 

If you could, by any means, discover— and I 
should think it would be in your power to do it 
without iriuch trouble — whether she has at any 
time mentioned it, and, if so, in what manner she 
expressed herself, you would very sensibly gratify 
the curiosity of 

Your affectionate, &c. 



LETTER YI. 

IT is so long since I received your letter, that 
I am almost ashamed to answer it; and be assured 
that, in writing my apology, and asking your par- 
don, I act with a degree of resolution that I have 
seldom experienced. I hardly expect that you 
will receive the one or grant the other ; I do not 
deserve either, or indeed any kindness from you of 
any sort ; for I have been very ungrateful. I am 
myself very sensible of it, and very much appre- 
hend that you will be of the same opinion. I was 
never more conscious of my follies than at this mo- 
ment; and, if you should have withdrawn yourself 
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from the very few friends which are left me, I shall 
not dare to complain ; for I deserve the loss, and 
can only lament that another and a deeper shade 
will he added to my life. The very idea of such 
a misfortune is most grievous ; and nothing can be 
more painful than the reflection of suffering- it from 
a fatal, ill-starr'd, and abortive infatuation, which 
will prove my bane. I have written letters, since 
I received yours, to many who have never done me 
any kindness ; to some who have betrayed me ; and 
to others whose correspondence administered no 
one comfort to my heart, or honour to my charac- 
ter ; and for them, at least engaged with them, I 
have neglected you, to whose disinterested friend- 
ship I am so much indebted, and which is now be- 
come the only point whereon to fix my anchor of 
hope. 

But this is not all ; if it were, I have something 
within me which would whisper your forgiveness? 
for you know of what frail materials I am made, 
and have ventured, in the face of the world's ma- 
lice, to prognosticate favourably of my riper life. 
But I fear that you will think meanness added to 
ingratitude, when I tell you that I am called back 
to acknowledge your past goodness to me, and to 
ask a repetition of it, not from any renewed senti- 
ments of honour or gratitude, but by immediate 
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and wringing distress. In such a situation your 
idea presented itself to me ; an idea which was not 
encouraged in seasons of enjoyment ; it never wish- 
ed to share my pleasure, but, like the first-born of 
friendship, it hastened to partake my pain. Though 
it came in so lovely a form, I dared not bid it wel- 
come ; and I started, as at the sight of one whom 
I had severely injured, whose neglect, contempt 
and revenge, I might justly dread, while I did not 
possess the least means of resistance, nor had a 
covert left where I might fly for refuge ! 

This is a very painful confession, and will, I hope, 
plead my cause in your bosom, and win you to 
grant my request. I have written to — for 
some time past^ and have never been favoured with 
one line of reply. Indeed, it has been hinted that 
he refuses to read my letters. However that may 
be, he most certainly does not answer them. In 
order, therefore, that I may know my fate, and be 
, certain of my doom, I most earnestly and submis- 
sively entreat you to deliver the enclosed letter into 
his hands.— If I should be deserted by you both, 
the consequences may be of such a nature, as, in 
the most angry paroxysm, you would, neither of 
you, wish to 

Your most obliged, &c. 
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LETTER VH. 

MY DEAR — — , 

I RETURN you all my thanks for the endea- 
vours you have made to satisfy the wishes of my 
last letter. I am very grateful to you, though they 
have proved fruitless. I suppose she destroyed 
the paper the moment she had perused the con- 
tents of it Perhaps she did not even deign to read 
it, hut delivered it immediately to the flames, as 
tainted and infectious, in coming from so unholy a 
person as I am. The idea mortifies me. To be 
treated with contempt is always painful, and more 
so to those who deserve.it, as they have no shelter 
in themselves to which they can fly for protection; 
in their own hearts they will find the echo of those 
sounds against which they shut their ears ; while 
the good man possesses a shield in his virtue, and 
returns compassion for injustice. Contempt be- 
comes still more poignant, when it is conducted 
with a delicacy which does not give you the most 
momentary opportunity of returning it ; when it is 
so blended with good humour and external deco- 
rum as to let no one see it but the conscious 
victim. 
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ia this manner did the fair lady manage the mat- 
ter with me ; she honoured me with every mark of 
exterior respect ; she suffered no polite attention or 
civility to escape her ; at the same time, her con* 
duct towards me was so general and equally tem- 
pered, that she won me, as it were by enchant- 
ment, into the same mode, and precluded famili- 
arity. I had indeed brought myself to the resolu- 
tion of making my approaches more nearly, when 
she immediately discovered my design, and, by 
asking some questions about my father, which were 
wholly unexpected on my part, and connected with 
some very stinging ideas, she threw me at once to 
my former distance, dissipated in a moment the 
impudence I had collected for the occasion, and J 
have never seen her since. 

You have some sportable fancies upon the sub- 
ject, and you are welcome to them ; but for once 
you are beside the mark ; and, though your incre- 
dulity may oppose- itself to my assertion, believe 
me that I have an honest respect for this woman, 
and it is on that account that I am so severely 
wounded by her treatment of me. The contempt 
of half mankind is not worth the smile it occasions; 
they act from caprice, folly, weakness, envy, or 
some base motive; they join the vulgar clamour 
they know not why; and their hise, though loud, 
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gives not the pain of a moment ; but the scorn of 
good and honourable men is the fruit of conviction; 
it springs from an aversion to what is contrary to 
their own excellence, and cannot be retorted. There 
is no other way of being revenged of them, but in 
giving the he to their unfavourable prognostications, 
by an immediate and complete reformation; and 
this is a difficulty, my friend, of whose arduous 
nature you are equally sensible with myself— FacU 
Us descensus Avemi—sed revecare grathm, &c. &c. 
&c— The road by contrition to amendment is hu- 
miliating, painful and difficult; and the greater part 
of guilty mortals adopt the sentiments of Macbeth? 
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Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as bad as to go o'er." 

But to the purpose ; I have another commission 
for you, in which I flatter myself you will be more 
successful than in your last. You must know, then, 
I am in a bad plight, and there is no good ground 
of expectation that matters will go better with me;, 
on the contrary, the prospect is a dark one, and 
the gloom increases every step I take. To extri- 
cate myself, if possible, I wrote to , who has 

not answered-' my letters, and, I am disposed to 
think> never opens them. I was, therefore, under 
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the necessity of addressing a very pitiful, peniten- 
tial epistle to . I have used him scurvily, and 

made such an ill return to all his zeal to serve me, 
that I have too much reason to apprehend his re- 
sentment. He passed through about six 

weeks ago, without inquiring after me. However, 
without appearing to know any thing of that cir- 
cumstance, I ventured to tell a miserable tale to 
him, and to beseech his kindness would once more 
interest itself in my behalf, by delivering a letter 
into — - ? ■ * s own hands. It would be an easy 
matter, I should imagine, to discover if he has com- 
plied with my request. T — — will inform you if 
he has been lately, and when, in street. Per- 
haps he may have scented out something more; 
and whatever you can discover, I should be glad 
to know with all possible dispatch. They will, 
probably be slow in their operations, whatever they 
may be ; and your information will direct my hopes 
or confirm my fears — will either give a sunshine 
to the present shade, or prepare me for the worst. 
Adieu, and believe me 

Ever yours, &c 
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letter vm. 

YOU accuse me of neglect in not informing 
you that I was in London. Believe me, I had every 
disposition in the world to do it, but was opposed 
by circumstances, which, among* other mortifica- 
tions, prevented me from seeing you. I came to 
England in so private a manner, that I imagined no 
one would, or, indeed, could know of my arrival ; 
but, by a combination of unlucky circumstances, 
the secret was discovered, and by those who were 
the most likely to make a very unpleasant use of 
their knowledge I was, therefore, obliged to shift 
my plan, and to beg H— to give me an asylum 
in his house, where he very kindly received and 
entertained me. My abode was not suspected by 
any one ; and I remained there till certain people 
were persuaded that I had never left the continent, 
or was again returned to it ; and till the hell-hounds, 
which were in pursuit of me*, had relaxed their 
search. 

You must, certainly, have heard me mention 
something of my Host and Hostess : they are the 
most original couple that ever were paired toge- 
ther; and their singularity effected what, I believe, 
no other amusement could have attained— it made 
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me forget the disagreeableness of my situation. 
He possesses a strange, wild, rhapsodic genius, 
which, however, is not uncultivated; and, amid a 
thousand odd whimsical ideas, he produces origi- 
nal bursts of poetry and understanding that are 
charming. She is a foreigner, assumes the title of 
Countess, and, without knowing how to write or 
read, possesses, in the circumstance of dress, be- 
haviour, &c, all her husband's dispositions. She 
is fantastic, grotesque, outr£e, and wild ; neverthe- 
less, at times, there are very pleasing gleams of 
propriety in her manners and appearance. 

I cannot describe so well as you may conceive 
the striking and odd contrast of these two charac- 
ters ; and what strange sparks are produced by the 
collision of them. When she imagines that Cythe- 
rea acknowledges her divinity, and he grasps in 
his hand the lyre of Apollo; when the goddess un- 
folds herself to view with imaginary millions at her 
feet, and when the god chides the chairs and tables 
for not being awakened into a cotillion by his strains; 
in short, when the sublime fit of madness is on, it 
is an august scene ; but if the divinities should rival 
each other, heaven changes instandy to hell, Venus 
becomes a trull, and Phoebus a blind fiddler. It is 
impossible to describe the riot; not only reflections, 
but things of a more solid nature are tin-own at 
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each other. Homer's genius is absolutely neces- 
sary to paint celestial combats. But it ends not 
here ; this superb opera, which was acted, at least 
during my stay, three times a week, and rehearsed 
generally every day, for the most part, has an happy 
conclusion. The contest requires the support of 
nectar, which softens the edge of resentment, puts 
the parties in good humour, and they are soon dis- 
posed to acknowledge each other's merit and sta- 
tion, with a zeal and fondness superior, if possible, 
to their late rage and opposition. A number of 
collateral circumstances serve as interludes to the 
grand piece, and, though less sublime, are not less 
entertaining. 

You will now, probably, be no longer displeased 
with me for making my hiding-place a secret. One 
hour's attendance upon our orgies would have done 
for you ; on the contrary, they suited me. I want- 
ed something to hurry my spirits, to dissipate my 
thoughts, and amuse my mind ; and I found it in 
tlus retreat. You know enough of the parties to 
enter into my description. I hope it will make you 
laugh ; but, if my pen should fail, I will promise 
to make your sides ache when we meet again ; a 
pleasure which I look to with a most sensible im- 
patience. I remain 

Yours most truly, &c. 
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I£TTER IX. 

SINCE the little snatch of pleasure I enjoyed 
with you, I have been again obliged to make my 
retreat ; I had made good my ground, in my own 
opinion, but the devil that is in me would not suf- 
fer me to maintain it. There is a proverb of Zo- 
roaster to the following effect, — " That there are 
an hundred opportunities of doing ill every day, 
but that of doing well comes only once a year." 
There is some wit and much truth in the observa- 
tion. The wise man was led to make it, I suppose, 
from the circumstances of the times wherein he 
lived ; and if it had been his lot to breathe in these 
latter days, he would be equally justified in form- 
ing and applying such an opinion.; and, perhaps, 
in every intervening period. Indeed, if I may judge 
from my own experience, matters are still growing 
worse ; for I never fail to find the daily opportuni- 
ties, but the annual one has ever escaped me. 

There is nothing so miserable, and I may add, 
so unfortunate, as to have nothing to do. The pe- 
ripatetic principle, that Nature abhors a vacuum, 
may be applied, with great propriety, to the hu- 
man intellect, which will embrace any tiling, how- 
ever criminal, rather than be without an object. It 
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is a matter of indubitable certainty with me, that, 
if I had kept my seat in parliament, most of the 
unpleasant predicaments in which I have been in- 
volved since that time would have been avoided. 
I was disposed to application in the political line, 
and was possessed of that ready faculty of speech 
which would have enabled me to make some little 
figure in the senate. I should have had employ- 
ment; my passions would have been influenced by 
a proper animating object, and my vanity would 
have been Sufficiently satisfied. During' the short 
time I sat in parliament, I found myself in the si- 
tuation I have described ; I was pleased with the 
character; I availed myself of its privileges while 
I possessed them ; I mingled in public debate, and 
received the most flattering testimonies of applause. 
If this scene had continued, it would have been 
very fortunate for myself, and have saved my friends 
great anxiety and many alarms ; you, among the 
rest, would have been spared the pain of much un- 
availing counsel and disregarded admonition. 

You know me well enough to be certain that I 
must have a particular and not a common object 
to employ my attention ; it must be an object which 
inspires desire, calls forth activity, keeps hope upon 
the stretch, and has some sort of high colouring 
about it. Power and popular reputation are of thte 
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kind,and would greatly have engrossed my thoughts 
and wishes; they would have kept under the baser 
passions ; I should have governed them at least ; 
and my slavery, if I was destined to be a slave, 
would have been more honourable. But, losing a 
situation so suitable to me, I fell back a prey to 
that influence which had already proved so fatal, 
and yielded myself a victim to an habitual disso- 
luteness which formed my only pleasure. 

I do not mean to write a disrespectful thought 
of my father ; I would not offend you by doing it; 
but, surely, his ignorance of mankind is beyond all 
conception. It is hardly credible that a man of his 
understanding and knowledge, whose life has been 
ever in the world, and the most polished societies 
of it, who writes well and ably on its manners, 
should be so childish in its concerns as to deserve 
the coral that amused, and the go-cart that sus- 
tained, him sixty years ago. I write in confidence; 
and you know what I assert to be true. Indeed, I 
might go further, and trace the errors of my own 
life from the want of that kind of paternal discern- 
ment which sees into the character of his child, 
watches over its growing dispositions,gently moulds 
them to his will, and completes the whole by placing 
him in a situation suitable to him. 
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I have been the victim of vanity; and the sacri- 
fice of me was begun before I could form a judg- 
ment of the passion. You will, probably, under- 
stand me ; but, if there should be the least gloom 
in my allusions, I vv ; ll, with your leave, explain the 
matter more clearly in some future letter. There 
is a great deal of difference between a good man 
and a good father ; I have known bad men who ex- 
celled my father as much in parental care as he 
was superior to them in real virtue.— But more of 
this hereafter. In the mean time, and at all times, 

I am, &c. 



LETTER X. 

YOU have, certainly, given yourself very un- 
justifiable airs upon my subject ; neither your ta- 
lents, knowledge, figure, courage, or virtue, afford 
you the shadow of that superiority over me, which 
I understand you affect to maintain. However im- 
prudent or bad my conduct may have been, what- 
ever vices I may unfortunately possess, be assured 
I do not envy you your snivelling' virtues, which 
are worse than the worst vices, and give an exam- 
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pie of meanness and hypocrisy in the extreme.— 
Your letter is a farrago of them both ; and since 
the receipt of it I despise you more than ever. 

What, Sir ! has my father got a cough, or does 
he look thinner than usual, and read his bible?— 
There must be some certain symptom of his decay 
and dissolution that could induce you to address 
yourself so kindly to one, who, to use your own 
expression, is, as he ought to be, abandoned by his 
family. You have dreamed of an hatchment upon 
— — house, and seen a visionary coronet suspend- 
ed over my brow. You are a simpleton and a pa- 
rasite to let such weak reasons guide you to wag 
your tail and play the spaniel, and renew your of- 
fers to fetch and carry. Be assured, for your 
comfort, that if ever you and I have any future 
intercourse together, it will be upon such terms, 
or worse. 

I have heard it said, and I believe it to be true, 

that you pretend to lament your poor 's fate, 

and, with a more than rueful visage, prognosticate 
the breaking of his heai*t from the wicked life of 
his graceless son. Now, I will tell you a secret, 
that, supposing such a canting prophecy should 
take place to-morrow, you would be the first to 

Katter the parricide. I consider you with a mix- 
ire of scorn and pity, when I see you so conti- 
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nually hampered in difficulties from your regard to 
the present and future lord ; though you order your 
matters tolerably well ; for there is not one of out 
family to whom your hypocritical canting will not 
answer in some measure, but to myself. I know 
you, and I declare you to be incapable of any love 
or affection to any one, even to a mother or a sis- 
ter. You know what I mean; but to quit an idea 
abhorrent to human nature, let me entreat you, if 
it is in your power, to act with candour, and, if yon 
must speak of me, tell your sentiments openly, and 
not with those covert looks and affected shrugs, 
which convey so much more than meets the ear; | 
and be so good, J pray you, as to raise your merit 
upon your own mighty stock of virtues, and not 
upon my vices. The world will one day judge be- , 
tween us, and I must desire you to be content wit!) 
the acknowledged superiority you will receive from ' 
the arbitration in your favour. I 

Oh, stultura nimis est, cum tu pravisslma tentes, 
Alterius censor ut vitiosa notes 1 

I have not yet sung a requiem to my own ho» 
nour ; and, though you and some others of my 
good friends may have chaunted a dirge over the 
grave you have yourselves dug for it, it does 
rest, however, without tlie hopes of a joyful a 
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speedy resurrection. To have done with you for 
the present, I hare only to desire you to be an open 
enemy to me, or a real friend, if you are capable 
of either ; the halting 1 between two opinions on the 
matter is both disgraceful and contemptible. Be 
assured that I give you these counsels more for 
your own sake than for that of 

Your humble Servant, &c. 



LETTER XI. 

MY SEAR SIR, 

YOU wish that I should explain myself at 
large with respect to that vanity which I accuse 
of having been the cause of every inconvenience 
and misdoing of my past life, to which I owe the 
disagreeable circumstances of my present situation, 
and shall be indebted, probably, for some future 
events which, I fear, are in store for me. 

You will, I believe, agree with me that vanity is 
the foible of my family ; every individual has a 
share of it for himself and for the rest ; they are 
all equally vain of themselves, and of one another. 
It is not, however, an unamiabVe n«xv&3 \ >&. tm^sa 
them happy, though it may some^ax»fe&'w»&£* , fc iS2, 
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ridiculous ; and it never did an injury to any one 
but to me. I have every reason to load it with exe- 
cration, and to curse the hour when this passion 
was concentrated to myself. 

Being" the only boy and hopes of the family, and 
having- such an hereditary and collateral right to 
genius, talents, and virtue, (for this was the lan- 
guage held by certain persons at that time,) my 
earliest prattle was the subject of continual admi- 
ration ; as I increased in years, I was encouraged 
in boldness, which partial fancy called manly con- 
fidence; while sallies of impertinence, for which I 
should have been scourged, were fondly consider- 
ed as marks of an astonishing prematurity of abili- 
ties. As it happened, Nature had not been a nig- 
gard to me ; it is true she has given me talents, 
but accompanied them with dispositions which de- 
manded no common repressure and restraint, in- 
stead of liberty and encouragement; but this va- 
nity had blinded the eyes, not only of my relations, 
but also of their intimate connections ; and, I sup- 
pose, such a hot-bed of flattery was never before 
used to spoil a mind, and to choak it with bad qua- 
lities, as was applied to mine. The late Lord Bath, 
Mrs. — — -, and many others, have been guilty 
of administering fuel to the flame, and joined in the 
family incense to such an idol as myself. Thus 
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was I nursed into a very, early state of audacity ; 
and being able, almost at all times, to get the laugh 
against a father, or an uncle, &c. I was not back- 
ward in giving such impertinent specimens of my 
. ability. This is the history of that impudence which 
has been my bane, gave to my excesses such pe- 
culiar accompaniments, and caused those, who 
would not have hesitated to commit the offence, 
loudly to condemn the mode of its commission in 
me. 

When I drew towards manhood, it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that I began. to have some glimmer- 
ing of the family weakness ; however, I was still 
young; dependence was a considerable restraint, 
and I had not acquired that subsequent knowledge 
of > the world which changed my notions of pater- 
nal authority. I was, therefore, without much dif- 
ficulty, brought to consent to the design of giving 
solidity to my character, and preserving me from 
public contagion, by marriage. A rich and amiable 
young lady was chosen to the happy and honour- 
able task of securing so much virtue as mine, to 
correct the natural exuberance of youthful inexpe- 
rience, and to shape me into that perfection of cha- 
racter which was to verify the dreams of my vision- 
ary relations. 

I must own that the lady was both amiable and 
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handsome, but cold as an anchorite ; and, though 
formed to be the beat wife in the world to a good 
husband, was by no means calculated to reclaim a 
bad one. But, to complete the sensible and well- 
digested plan, in which so many wise heads were 
concerned, it was determined for me to make the 
tour of Europe previous to my marriage, in order 
to perfectionate my matrimonial qualifications; and 
the lovely idea of the fair maid I left behind was 
presented to me, as possessing a talismanic power 
to preserve me from seduction. But this was not 
all ; for the better enabling" me to make a proper 
and becoming appearance, or, in other words, to 
give me every means of gratification, the family 
purse was lavishly held forth; I was left almost 
without control in point of expense, and every me- 
thod pursued to make me return the very reverse 
of what expectation had painted me.— You know 
as well as myself what happened during my tra- 
vels, as well as after my return ; and I trust that 
you will impute my misconduct, in part at least, 
to its primary cause. 

In this short sketch of the matter, which con- 
sists rather of hints than descriptions, you will see 
the drift of my reasoning, and know how to apply 
h to a thousand circumstances in your remem- 
brance. You were present at my being received 
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into the arras of my family with a degree of 
warmth, delight, and triumph, which the brightest 
virtue could alone have deserved ; and you recol- 
lect the cause of all this rapturous forgiveness, 
which, 1 believe, penitence itself would not, at that 
time, hare effected; it was my having made a speech 
in parliament, flowery indeed, and bold, but very 
little to the purpose ; and at a time when, as I was 
certain that I should lose my seat, it would have 
been prudent in me to have remained silent ; how- 
ever, Mr. Ellis thought proper to compliment me 
upon the occasion, and to observe that I spoke with 
hereditary abilities ; and this circumstance instant- 
ly occasioned the short-lived family truce that suc- 
ceeded. 

That my relations may have cause to complain 
of me, I do not deny ; but this confession is accom- 
panied with an opinion, in which I doubt not of 
your acquiescence, that I, on my side also, have 
no small cause of complaint ; and, however black 
the colour of my future life may be, I shall ever 
consider that the dusky scenes of it are occasion- 
ed by the vanity of my family, and not by any ob- 
durate or inflexible dispositions inherent in my own 
character. 

I am, with great regard, 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XII. 

MY DEAR—, 

IF you bad been at all explicit with me about 
the .Arabian courser, he should most certainly have 
been at your service. Notwithstanding he was the 
gift of Hymen, to whom I have so few obligations, 
the animal was a favourite, and I brought him to 
the continent with me, where he was very trouble- 
some, and very useless* — But he troubles me no 
more ; and a little ridiculous event, which happen- 
ed a few weeks ago, made me hate and detest 
him. If there had been any laughers, the laugh 
would have been very much against me on the oc- 
casion ; as it was, I felt and looked so foolish, that 
I never afterwards could turn a favourable eye 
upon the beast that was the cause of my mortifi- 
cation. 

I shall not give you an account of this little his- 
tory ; for, as I am the principal hero of it, I shall 
not tell it well ; so I resign the task to P 
When you see him, therefore, question him upon 
the subject, and he will do it justice. He is a most 
lively, good humoured, and pleasant man, who 
bears the ills of life as if they were blessings, and 
seems to take the rough and the smooth with na 
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equal countenance. This sort of unbended philo- 
sophy is the best gift that Nature can bestow on 
her children ; it lightens the burden of care, and 
turns every sable and ghastly hue of melancholy to 
bright and splendid colours. There is no one I envy 

so much as I do P ; a cap and bells is a crown 

to him; a tune upon a flageolet is a concert; if 
the sun shines, he sports himself in its beams ; if 
\he storm comes he skips gaily along; and when he 
is wet to the skin, it only serves to make out a plea- 
sant story while he is drying himself at the fire.— 
If you are dull after dinner, he will get up and re- 
hearse half a dozen scenes out of a play, and do it 
well, and be as ( pleased with his performance as 
you can be. With all these companionable talents, 
he is neither forward, noisy, nor impertinent ; but, 
on the contrary, very conversible, and possesses as 
pleasant a kind of good breeding as any one I ever 
knew. 

His company has been a great relief to me, ajnd 
I recommend you to cultivate his acquaintance as 
an entertaining and agreeable companion. / You 
and v J, my dear friend, are differently, an<^l must 
add, less happily framed. We are hurpJed about 
by every gust and whirlwind of passion; ^nd though 
Hope does throw a pale gilding upon *>ur disap- 
pointments, Fear never fails to interrupt our plea- 
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sores.— I would give more than half of what I shall 
ever be worth to be blessed with a moiety of P— 's 
temper and disposition. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER Xm. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I BEG your pardon, and plead guilty to the 
crime laid to my charge ! The dialogues which you 
have seen were written by me, on hints given me 
by an infidel Frenchman at Turin.* That it was a 
folly, to say no worse, to amuse myself with such 
compositions, I readily acknowlege ; nor am I less 
disposed to own that it was the weakest of all vani- 
ties to disperse any copies of them. Your suspi- 
cion of their having been composed, in an evil hour, 

ridicule upon those which have been published 
by nty father, is a natural one ; but, believe me, it is 
not rounded in fact Bad as they may be, they were 
not wrv( for so bad a purpose ; and, if I had cod- 

* These dialogues are too irreverent and profane to jus- 
tify a publication. The personages of the first are the Saviour 
of the World and Socrates; and of the second King David, and 
Cccsar Borgia. 
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adered the possibility of such an idea becoming 
prevalent, they would never have been exposed to 
any inspection. I wrote them originally in French, 
and never, to my recollection, gave them an English 
dress, but when I read them accidentally to some 
one who did not understand the former language. 
I was flattered into the suffering of some copies to 
be taken by the declaration of a respectable lite- 
rary company, that they were superior to Voltaire's 
tragedy of Saul; and these copies must have been 
greatly multiplied to have made it possible that one 
of them should have reached you. I am very sorry 
for it; for you have already more than sufficient 
reason to fill your letters to me with reproaches ; 
and I curse the chance that has thrown another 
motive in your way to continue a train so disagree- 
able to us both. 

It is true that my father is a Christian, and has 
given an ample testimony of his faith to the world 
by his writings ; but it was long after he attained 
to my age that he became a convert to that system 
which he has defended. It is painful to me, and 
hardly fair in you, to occasion our being brought 
together in the same period; it takes from me the 
means of justification where I could use them, and 
of palliation where a complete defence might not 
be practicable,— As to my Bight Reverend uncle, 
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1 shall consider him with less ceremony. He also 
may be a good Christian ; but I recollect to have 
heard him make a better discourse upon the outside 
ornaments of an old Gothic pulpit, I think it wa9 
at Wolverhampton, than he ever delivered in one, 
throughout the whole course of his evangelical la- 
bours. He seems much more at home in a little 
harangue on some doubtful remnant of a Saxon 
tombstone, than in urging the performance of Chris- 
tian duties, or guarding, with his lay brother, the 
Christian fortress against infidel invasion. I well 
remember also to have heard his Right Reverence 
declare, that he would willingly give one of his 
fingers, (that was his expression) to have a good 
natural history of Worcestershire, What holy ar- 
dour he may possess as an antiquarian I cannot teD; 
but, in my conscience, I think he Would make a 
sorry figure as a Christian martyr, and that a zeal 
for our holy religion would not enflame him to risk 
the losing of a nail from his finger. 

I repeat to you, upon my honour, that I did not 
wish these jtau; d 9 esprit should have gone beyond 
the limits I had prescribed for them. The very 
few persons to whom I gave them were bound, by 
a very solemn promise, not to circulate their con- 
tents, or to name their author. If they have for- 
feited their word, I am sorry for it ; but the failure 
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of theif engagement cannot be imputed to me, and 
the severest judge would not think me guilty of 
more than chance-medley on the occasion. In. your 
breast, I hope there is a complete and full acquit- 
tal for 

Your most sincere and obliged, kc. 



LETTER XIV. 

MY DEAR — , 

I CANNOT bring it within the compass of 
my beKef, that H— has escaped your recollec- 
tion; however, I shall be able to restore it to its 
proper tone in a moment, by mentioning an ode 
addressed by him to me on the subject of gaming. 
You admired it too much to have forgot the au- 
thor ; and it now occurs to me, that you, or some 
one in the company, rehearsed on the occasion a. 
long string of laughable Eton and Oxford anec- 
dotes concerning him ; nay, the very last time we 
were together, you sarcastically repeated to me 
some of his vaticinations on my impetuous attach- 
ment to play, and kindly foretold the completion 
of them. After all, I believe you are either laugh - 
; ing at me, or pretending ignorance of my bard, in 
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order to have an hash of the same dish which yon 
are pleased to say delighted you so much in my 
last letter. 

Was it not you, or do I dream— who was so 
charmed with that part of his poem where he de- 
scribes my being so reduced by gaming as to be ! 
obliged to sell H— — , and supposes the estate to 
be bought by the descendant of some felon, who 
was reprieved from death to transportation by my 
ancestor the Judge, whose picture he tears down 
from the wall, as a sight disgusting to him ? I am 
not certain as to the correctness of my recollec- 
tion, but the lines are, I believe, to the following 
effect- 
shall some unfeeling stranger reign 
Within that blest domain? 
Some convict's spawn, by thy forefather's breath, 
Perchance, repriev'd from death ? 
Whilst thou, selfrbanish'd, selfcnslav'd, shalt roam, 
Without a friend or home I 
Still shall he tremble at the judge's frown, 
And, fraught with spite, tear down, 
From the repining wall, his venerable shade, &c 

It is a composition of great merit; and, if he was 
so fortunate as to possess a sense of harmony, he 
would almost put an end to the present vacation of 
poetry and poets. His thoughts are original, bold^ 
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and nervous ; his images apt, lively, and beautiful; 
his language is never puerile, but sometimes low 
and sometimes inflated. If his taste was improved 
and he had an ear for versification, which I think 
he has not, his compositions would be delightful, 
and, as I have already observed place him in the 
first rank of modern poets. P o , I believe, 

sometimes visits him, and will, most willingly pre- 
sent you & Monsieur and Madame, if you make 
known your wishes to him. — A letter from me 
would shut his door against you ; my former fa- 
vour was never equal to my present disgrace ; and 
if you wish to be well in that quarter, you must 
not acknowledge the least regard for me. Indeed 
you would do well never to mention the name of 

Your affectionate, &c. 



LETTER XV. 

AND I awoke, and behold I was a Lord !— It wajr 
no unpleasar.t transition, you will readily believe, 
from infernal dreams and an uneasy pillow, from 
insignificance and dereliction, to be a peer of Great 
Britain, with all the privileges attendant upon that 
character, and some little estate into the bargain . 
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My sensations are very different from any I have 
experienced for some time past My consequence 
both internal and external, is already greatly ele- 
vated ; and the empresaement of the people about 
me is so suddenly increased as to be ridiculous. 
By heavens ! my dear , we are a very con- 
temptible set of beings — and so on. 

Without meaning any tiling so detestable as a 
pun, I shall certainly lord it over a few of those who 
have looked disdain at me. My coronet shall glit- 
ter scorn at them, and insult their low souls to the 
extreme of mortification. I have received a letter 
from — — , that duty parasite, full of condolence 
and congratulation, with a my lord in every line, 
and your lordship in every period. I will make the 
rascal lick the dust ; and, when he has flattered me 
till his tongue is parched with lies, I will upbraid 
him with bis treason, and turn my back upon him 
for ever. There are a score of bugs, or more, of 
the same character, whom the beams of my pros- 
perity will warm into servility, and whose names 
.will be left at my door before I have been ten days 
in town ; but may eternal ignominy overtake me, if 
f do not make the tenderest vein in their hearts 
ache with my reproach! Whether the world will be 
converted into respect towards me, I do not pre- 
tend to determine j its anger will, at all events, be 
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softened; but, be that as it may, I can look it in 
the face with less fear than I was wont to do, and 
make it smile upon my political career, though it 
may still hold a frowning aspect towards my moral 
character. 

Permit me, however, to assure you, that what- 
ever change may appear in me towards others, I 
shall ever be the same to you. The acquisition of 
fortune, and an elevation to honours, will not vary 
a line in my regard to those whose friendship has 
been so faithful to me as yours has been ; nor shall 
you ever have cause to repent of your assiduous 
kindness to me. There is a balance in the human 
passions ; and the mind that is awake to a spirit of 
revenge, is equally inspired by the sentiments of 
gratitude. There is a dirty crew who shall expe- 
rience the former, while you may confide in my 
solemn assurance to you of a most ample exertion 
of the latter. 

A propoa! I must beg of you to forward the en- 
closed letter to — — . With much difficulty I per- 
suaded her, some time ago, to return to England r 
and I am apprehensive she may be already in town, 
expecting my arrival. If it be possible, contrive 
some means to free me from her persecutions, both 
for her sake and my own. Should she be come to 
London, you will know where to fa&.Y£&\\fis&tfe 
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any promises you may think necessary in my name, 
and use every reason your imagination can suggest 
to persuade her to return into the country.— You 
understand me. 

— and — are gone from hence this morn- 
ing, to indulge their fancies in the business of cold 
iron, and powder and ball. I was very near being 
hampered in the affair ; but my sable suit and fu- 
neral duties excused me from the employment, and 
I suppose the first news I shall hear of the event 
will be in England, where I hope shortly to see 
and embrace you. In the mean time, believe me 

Most sincerely yours, &c. 



LETTER XVI. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

YOUR letter reached me with a large packet 
of others which my father's death had occasioned. 
How altered is the language of them upon the oc- 
casion ! Yours, indeed, is exactly the same, or, if 
any thing, bears the tincture of more than usual 
severity. Flattery is a strain altogether new to 
me, and by the two last posts I have had enough 
to surfeit the most arrant coquette upon earth. It 
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is true, I cannot compliment your letter with pos- 
sessing* an atom of adulation ; nevertheless, it is 
the only one which has given me real pleasure, be- 
cause it is the only one which bears the charac- 
ters of real friendship. Though I have acted in 
such a direct opposition to your cautions and re- 
monstrances, I am not the less sensible to that ge- 
nerous passion which produced them, and has now 
taken the first opportunity to give me the essence, 
as it were, of all your former counsels, in thus call- 
ing my attention to real and permanent honour. 
However I may offend you hereafter, you shall 
never again have cause to reproach me with a for- 
feiture of my word. I have, at present, lost that 
confidence in myself, which would justify me in 
offering assurances to you ; the hopes of regaining 
it, however, are not entirely vanished, and when 
they are fulfilled, which, I trust, they will one day 
be, you shall receive the first-fruits of my reno-- 
vation. 

I understand the purpose of your observation* 
that the generality of men employ the first part of 
life in making the remainder of it miserable. I 
feel its force, and consider it as an indirect caution 
to me not to pursue a conduct which must be at- 
tended with such a lamentable consequence. But* 
alas! credula tnrba eumtis ,• t\\oM$\ \ Ywfc V*a 
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dearly for my credulity, unless it should be imme- 
diately followed by the fruits of an wholesome ex- 
perience. We despise the world when we know 
it thoroughly; but we give ourselves up to it be- 
fore we know it, and the heart is frequently lost 
before it is illuminated by the irradiations of reason. 

I have now succeeded to the possession of those 
privileges which are a part, and perhaps the best 
part, of my inheritance. Clouds and darkness no 
longer rest upon me. My exterior of things is to- 
tally changed ; and, however unmoved some men's 
minds may be by outward circumstances, mine is 
not composed of such cold materials as to be un- 
affected by them. Such an active spirit as ani- 
mates my frame, must have objects important in 
their nature, inviting in their appearance, and ani- 
mating in their pursuit. No longer forced to drown 
the sensibility to public disgrace and private incon- 
venience in Circean draughts, my character, I trust, 
will unfold qualities which it has not been thought 
to possess, and finally dissipate the kind apprehen- 
sions of friendship. 

My natural genius will now have a full scope for 
exertion in the line of political duly; and I am dis- 
posed to flatter myself, that the application neces- 
sary to make a respectable figure in that career, 
will leave me but little time for those miserable 
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pursuits, which of late have been my only resource. 
But I must desire you not to expect an instant con- 
version ; the sera of miracles is passed, and, be- 
sides, the world would suspect its sincerity. It is 
true, I am sinner sufficient to call down the-inter- 
position of Heaven, but the present age has no 
claim to such celestial notices. My amendment 
must be slow and progressive, though, I trust, in 
the end, sincere and effectual. But be assured, 
that, however the completion of your good wishes 
for me may be deferred, I am perfectly sensible 
that there is something necessary besides title, 
rank, and fortune, to constitute true honour.— 
With this sentiment I take my leave of you, and 
am, with real truth, 

Yours, Sec. 



LETTER XVII. 

MY DEAR——, 

I AM at an inn, and alone ; and, if you were 
to guess for ten years, and had one of Osborne* s 
catalogues to assist you, sure I am that you would 
not divine the book which has amused my evening 
and given a subject to this letter \ way >\ mvs "*«*■ 
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ture to tell you it is poetical, and still bid defiance 
to your penetration. 

My two travelling volumes bad been read twice 
in the course of my journey, and, as it would not 
be worth the trouble to unpack a trunk for more, 
I desired the waiter to ask his mistress to send me 
a book ; and in the interim I amused myself with 
fancying what kind of publication would be brought 
me, resolving 1 , however, if it should be the PU- 
grinC* Progress, the Whole IhUy of Man, or even 
the Holy Bible, to make it the subject of my even- 
big's lucubrations. The waiter returned, and de- 
sired to know if I chose prose or verse. This I 
thought looked well, and my preference being de- 
clared for the latter, I was, in a few minutes, pre- 
sented with a small volume, which I found to be a 
Presbyterian hymn book, entitled Uqvs Lyrica, by 
a Dr. Wafts. My expectations were a little cha- 
grined upon the occasion ; however, I turned over 
a few pages, looking cursorily at the contents in my 
Way, when I dropped upon a little odd composition, 
the subject of which was no less singular than ap- 
plicable to myself. The title of it was Fexv Happy 
Matctes. — From the character of the author, who 
was a dissenting minister, I had conceived that the 
reasons of matrimonial infelicity would be trite. 
Whining, and scriptural, and that I should find 
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eome bouncing anathemas against such offenders 
as your humble servant; but it turned out quite 
otherwise ; the idea is a fanciful one ; and I dare 
affirm, that, if JlpoJlo and the Nine Muses had 
racked their brains for a twelvemonth, they could 
not have hit upon such a conceit 

The poet supposes that human souls come forth 
in pairs of male and female from the hands of the 
Creator, who gives them to the winds of Heaven to 
bear them to our lower world, where, if they arrive 
safe and meet again, they instinctively impel the 
bodies they animate towards each other, so as to 
produce an hymeneal union, which, being originally 
designed by their author, must be necessarily hap- 
py ; but, as from the length of the way, and the 
many storms, Sec. that check and come across it, 
they are generally separated before they reach their 
destination, their re-union is very rare*; and the 
forming an alliance with any other but the origi- 
nal counterpart, being, as it were, an extraneous- 
connexion, must be necessarily miserable, and will 
produce those jarrings and contentions which so 
generally disturb matrimonial life. — This ingenious 
fancy will make you smile; nor would the ideas 
which occur to me on the subject re-brace your- 
muscles, if I had paper or time to bear me out in 
them. They must serve for raotasx oY^\5sss&g 
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Thus, according to my good Dr. Watts, m atch es 
are made in heaven, but marriages on earth. I 
should think some of them have been fabricated 



in- 



but no more of that 

I reaDy feel myself much indebted to this Pin- 
daric Presbyterian for setting my conscience at 
rest, which now and then had a momentary qualm 
on a certain subject The unlucky counterpart, 
which accompanied my soul from Heaven's gates, 
was tossed in some whirlwind, driven by some 
lightning, or detained by some aerial frost, and, at 
length, I Suppose, cast ashore among the antipodes. 
We are not destined, I believe, to meet again ; and 
I fear poor soul ! if I may judge from myself, that 
her lot is a very lamentable one, wherever it may be. 

After all that sentimental talkers and sentimental 
writers may produce upon the subject, marriage 
must be considered as a species of traffick, and as 
much a matter of commerce as any commodity 
that fills the warehouse of the merchant We ex- 
change passion for passion, beauty, titles, &.c. for 
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for money, youth for age, and so on. The busi- 
ness may sometimes answer; but there are few ex- 
amples, I fear, when the profit and loss come to be 
stated, where the balance is considerable in favour 
of the former. Who, says the Spanish proverb, 
has ever seen a marriage without fraud, if beauty 
be a part of the portion ? This idea will hold good 
in every other instance, and corroborates mypruv 
ciple of its being a matter of trade, which has its 
foundation in fraud and tricking. One marries for 
connexions, another for wealth, a third from lust, 
a fourth to have an heir, to oblige his parents, 
and so on. Every one of your married friends 
will come under these or similar descriptions, ex- 
cept Lord C— , who married his lady, as he 
buys his buckles, because, she was the Ton ; and 
I doubt not but he was completely miserable, that 
he could not change her, as he does his buckles, 
for the fashion of the next spring, or perhaps, the 
next month. 

Plato was at a loss under what class to rank 
women, whether among brutes or rational crea- 
tures ; Dr. Watts's ideas are far more favourable to 
the sex, for he has not hesitated to give them ce- 
lestial natures. I must acknowledge that I have 
my doubts upon the subject. MaJunnetmtism haSj 
certainly some fine points about it ; give him wine. 
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and a TurVs life is not a bad one. So good night 

to you !— • 



LETTER XVm. 

YOUR string of modern wits is not worth a 
beadsman's rosary. The sera of wit is passed; — 
There are not half a score of men in the kingdom 
who deserve that title ; and the rising world give 
no hopes of its restoration. The tree that bears 
such fruit is blasted. Do me the favour, I beseech 
you, to distinguish between a man of wit, and one 
who makes you laugh. The repetition of an old 
tale, a grimace, a blunder, the act of laughter in 
another, or even a serious look, may cause the 
muscular convulsion; but wit is not levelled so 
much at the muscles as at the heart, and the lat- 
ter will sometimes smile when there is not a single 
wrinkle upon the cheek. How it could ever enter 
into your head to think Chase Price a wit, puzzles 
and perplexes me. He has no more pretensions to 
it than he has to [jrace. He is a good-humoured 
jolly buflfbon, that writes a bawdy song, and sings 
it; says things that nobody but himself would 
choose to say ; and does things that nobody besides / 
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would choose to do. Believe me, that Chase's fort 
is politics ; not public, but private politics ; the 
science of which he understands better, and prac- 
tises with more success, than any man in Great 
Britain. He is never without a point in view, or a 
game to play ; and he never sings a song, or tells 
a smutty tale, without some design. Mere amuse- 
ment to himself or others is not Mr. Price's plan ; 
his humour has been a good fortune to him ; and 
he will contrive, I doubt not, to make it last as 
long as himself. Do you think, when Boling-brohe, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, &c. &c. were assembled 
together, that the conversation of such a bright 
constellation of men was like the ribaldry of Mr. 
Price ? Their wit did not consist in roaring a bawdy 
catch, &c; it was " the feast of reason, and the flow 
of soul." The flashes of imagination adorned and 
gave brilliance to the high discourse ; wisdom was 
enlivened, and not wounded, by their wit ; and, 
among them, the herd of laughter-loving- fools 
would not have found a single grin to console 
them.— If I were to sing one of Mr. Price's ballads, 
or to repeat one of his stories, you would receive, 
I fear, but little pleasure -from the exhibition, be- 
cause I could not give them the accompaniments 
of noise and grimace which form tfefevc ^rav<&$& 
merit; and, perhaps, besides my d^&ectfsjNs^ 
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ing my part, I might produce the entertainment an 
hour too soon. But wit may lje repeated by any 
one at any time, and, I believe, in almost any Ian- 
guage, with satisfaction and success; time may 
drown it in oblivion, but cannot alter its nature ; as 
long as it is remembered it will please ; while the 
facetious exhibitions of a boon companion will 
scarce survive his funeral.— But to proceed in your 
catalogue. 

Lord C— — e's wit, as well as that of his friend, 
lies in his heels, and is so powerfully exerted in 
producing etitre'Chats, as to be languid to every 
other purpose. A few school-boy rhymes confer 
not the laurel of wit ; and it was a great proof of 
an opposite' character in this nobleman, to give hie 
compositions to the world. He may understand 
French and Italian, and, perhaps, speak both those 
languages tolerably well ; it is probable, also, that 
he may not have forgot every thing he learned at 
school; but indeed, indeed, my friend, he, is no 
wit. 

Charles Fox is highly gifted ; his talents are of 
a very superior nature ; and, in my opinion, JFYfcr- 
Patrick is scarcely behind him ; in the article of 
colloquial merit, he is, at least, his equal ; but they 
neither of them possess that attic character, which, 
While it corrects, gives strength to imagination ; 
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and, while it governs, gives dignity to wit. The 
late Earl of Bath, and Mr. Charles Tovmshend, 
were blessed with no inconsiderable share of it ; 
and it is an intemperate vivacity of genius which 
confounds it in Mr. Edmund Burke. But the man 
who is in the most perfect possession of it, has 
figured in so high a line of public life, as to pre- 
vent the attention of mankind from leaving his 
greater qualities to consider his private and domes- 
tic character— I mean Lord Chatham, whose fami- 
liar conversation is only to be excelled by his public 
eloquence. Perhaps, Lord Mansfield was born, if 
J may use the expression, with every attic disposi- 
tion ; but the shackles of a law education and pro- 
fession, and some other circumstances which I 
need not mention, have formalized, and, in some 
degree, repressed the brilliance of his genius. With 
respect to this great man, I cannot but pathetically 
apostrophize with Pope, 

How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost. 

George Sehvyn is very superior to Chase Price, 
but very inferior to Charles Tovmshend, against 
whom, however, he used, as I am told, continually 
to get the laugh; but this proves nothing; for 
good-humoured George Modem wo\M.\raNfc ^&e&& 
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the prize from them both in the article of creating 
laughter. I may be wrong, perhaps, but it has 
ever appeared to me, that Mr. SetwytC* faculty of 
repartee is mechanical, and arises more from habit 
than from genius. It would be a miserable busi- 
ness indeed, if a man, who had been playing upon 
words for so many years, should not have attained 
the faculty of commanding them at his pleasure. 

B converses with elegance ; L n is an 

excellent critic ; and many others of the same class 
may be found, who are well qualified to be mem- 
bers of a literary club, but no farther. Owrick is 
hittuelf upon the stage, and an actor every when 
else. FoQte is a mimic every where; excellent, 
delightful, on the theatre and in private society—- 
but still a mimic. No one can take more pains 
than Mrs M to be surrounded with men of 

wit; she bribes, she pensions, she flatters, gives 
excellent dinners, is herself a very sensible woman, 
and of very pleasing manners ; not young, indeed, 
but that is out of the question ; and, in spite of all 
these encouragements, which, one would think, 
might make wits spring out of the ground, the 
conversations of her house are too often critical 
and pedantic, something between the dulness and 
the pertness of learning. They are perfectly chaste, 
and generally instructive ; but a cool and quiet ob- 
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server would sometimes laugh to see how difficult 
a matter it is for la belle prendente to give colour 
and life to her literary circles. It surprises me that 
you should leave Windham out of your list, who 
(observe my prophecy) will become one of the 
ablest men and shining characters that the latter 
part of this age will produce. I hazard little in 
such a presentiment, for his talents, judgment, and 
attainments, will verify it 

The gibes and jests, that are wont to set the 
table in a roar, promote the cheerful purposes of 
convivial society, but they have nothing to do with 
that attic conversation, which is the highest enjoy- 
ment of the human intellect Wit, believe me, is 
almost extinct; and I will tell you, among other 
reasons, why I think so ;— because no one seems 
to have any idea of what wit is, or who deserves 
the title of it — To think little, talk of every thing, 
and doubt of nothing ; to use only the external 
parts of the soul, and cultivate the surface, as it 
were, of the judgment ; to be happy in expression, 
to have an agreeable fancy, an easy and refined 
conversation, and to be able to please without ac- 
quiring esteem ; to be born with the equivocal ta- 
lent of a ready apprehension, and on that account, 
to think onefe self above reflection ; to fly from ob- 
ject to object, without gaining a perfect knowledge 
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of any ; to gather hastily all tke flowers, and never 
allow the fruit to arrive at maturity ; all these*col- 
lected together, form a faint picture, of what the 
generality of people, in this age, are pleased to ho- 
nour with the name of wit. 

You must not be angry with me for this long 
letter, but rather be thankful that it is so short, 
considering the subject you threw before me, and 
the desire I have to set you a thinking on a sub- 
ject of which you seem to have formed very wrong 
notions. I again repeat, that true wit is expiring, 
and great talents also. My words are prophetic, 
and a few years will determine the matter. It 
would not be a difficulty to prove the why and the 
wherefore ; but of all subjects, these half metaphy- 
sical ones are the most unpleasant to 

Yours, &c. 



LETTER XIX. 

MY DEAR — , 

WITHOUT any violent exertions of my natu- 
ral vanity, I can easily imagine that the eye of man- 
kind looks towards my political career ; and that 
for want of a better subject, there may be some 
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among them who amuse themselves with forming 
conjectures concerning it. The ministry have at- 
tempted to feel my pulse upon the occasion, but with- 
out success ; though I will tell you, in confidence, 
that they have nothing, at present, to fear from me. 
In the great subject of this day's politics, which 
seems to engulph every other, I am with them. I 
shall never cease to contend for the universality 
and unity of the British empire over all its territo- 
ries and dependencies; in every part of the globe. 
I have not a doubt of the legislative supremacy of 
parliament over every part of the British domi- 
nions in America, the East and West Indies, in Afri- 
ca, and over Ireland itself. 

I cannot separate the ideas of legislation and tax- 
ation ; they seem to be more than twins ; they were 
not only born but must co-exist and die together. 
The question of right is heard of no more ; it ia 
now become a question of power; and it appeal's 
to me that the sword will determine the contest. 
The colonies pretend to be subject to the king 
alone ; they deny subordination to the state, and, 
upon this principle, have not only declared against 
the authority of parliament, but erected a govern- 
ment of their own, independent of British legisla- 
tion. To support a disobedience to rights which 
they once acknowledged, they have already formed 
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I do not mean to enter at large into the subject, 
but, if ministers know what they are about, the 
matter may be soon decided ; and in every mea- 
sure which tends to promote such a desirable end, 
they shall receive all the poor helps I can give 
them ; I will neither sit silent, nor remain inactive. 
But if, by neglect, ignorance, or an indecisive spi- 
rit, the latter of which I rather suspect from them, 
they should let the' monster grow up into size and 
Strength, my support shall be changed into oppo- 
sition, and all my powers exerted to remove men 
from a station to which they are unequal.— Re- 
member this assertion— preserve this letter— and 
let it appear in judgment against me, if I err from 
my present declaration. 

I remain yours, &c. 



LETTER XX. 

IT was very natural, in such a Strephon as 
you are, to imagine that I had hurried away to 
court the nymphs; I mean the wood-nymphs of 
H w Now, I have so little thought about, or 
regasd for these ladies, that 1 had, at one time, de- 
termined to despoil their shade, and make a pro- 
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fitable use of the oaks which shelter them. You 
will shriek at the idea like any Hamadryad; but, 
in spite of shrieks or entreaties, I had it in contem- 
plation to be patriotic, and give the groves of H 
to the service of my country. 

The system of modern gardening, in spite of 
fashion and Mr. Browti, is a very foolish one. The 
huddling together every species of building into a 
park or garden is ridiculous. The environs of a 
magnificent house should partake, in some degree, 
of the necessary formality of the building they sur- 
round. This was Kenfs opinion ; and, where his 
designs have escaped the destruction of modern- 
refinement, there is an easy grandeur, which is at 
once striking and delightful. Fine woods are beau- 
tiful objects, and their beauty approaches nearer 
to magnificence, as the mass of foliage becomes 
more visible ; but to dot them with little white edi- 
fices, infringes upon their greatness, and, by such 
divisions and subdivisions, destroys their due ef- 
fect. The verdure of British swells was not made 
for Grecian temples ; a flock of sheep, and a* shep- 
herd's hut, are better adapted to it. Our climate 
is not suited to the deities of Italy and Greece,- and 
in an hard winter I feel for the shuddering divini- 
ties. At H there is a Temple of Theseus, com- 
monly called by the gardener, the Temple of Per- 
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tens, which stares you in the face wherever you go, 
while the Temple of God, commonly called by the 
gardener, the Parish Church, is so industriously 
hid by trees from without, that the pious matron 
can hardly read her prayer-book within. This was 
an evident preference of strange gods, and, in my 
opinion, a very blasphemous improvement— Where 
Nature is grand, improve her grandeur, not by add- 
ing extraneous decorations, but by removing' ob- 
structions. Where a scene is in itself lovely, very 
little is necessary to give it all due advantage, es- 
pecially if it be laid into park, wliich undergoes no 
variety of cultivation. 

Stoiv is, in my opinion, a most detestable place { 
and has in every part of it the air of a Golgotlia ; 
a princely one I must acknowledge ; but in no part 
of it could I ever lose that gloomy idea. My own 
park possesses many and veiy rare beauties ; but, 
from the design of making it classical, it has been 
charged with many false and unsuitable ornaments. 
A classical park, or a classical garden, is as ridi- 
culous an expression as a classical plumb-pudding, 
or a classical sirloin of beef. It is an unworthy 
action to strip the classics of their heroes, gods, 
cuid goddesses, to grow green amid the fo^a of qycc 
^classical climate. But the affecto&wv axA twbtcl- 
' sense of little minds is beyond deacrflg&ou. ^sn 
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many are there, who, fearful that mankind will net 
discover their knowledge, are continually hanging 
out the sign of hard words and pedantic expres- 
sions, like the late Lord Orrery, who, for some clas- 
sical reason, had given his dog a classical name ; 
it was no less than Cesar/ However, Cesar, one 
day, giving his lordship a most unclassical bite, he 
seized a cane, and pursued him round the room 
with great solemnity, and this truly classical me- 
nace—" Cesar/ Cesar/ if I could catch thee, Ce- 
sar, ! J would give thee as many wounds as Brutus 
gave thy name-sake in the Capitol." This is the 
very froth of folly and affectation. 

Adieu, &c» 



LETTER XXI 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I OBEY your commands with some reluc- 
tance, in relating the story of which you have heard 
so much, and to which your curiosity appears to 
be so broad awake.— -I do it unwillingly, because 
such histories depend so much upon the manner in 
which they are related ; and this, which I have told 
With such success, and to the midnight terrors off 
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so many simple souls, will make but a sorry figure 
in a written narration. However, you shall have it. 
It was in the early part of 's life that he at- 
tended a hunting club at their sport, when a stran- 
ger of a genteel appearance, and well mounted, 
joined the chase, and was observed to ride with a 
degree of courage and address that called forth 
the utmost astonishment of every one present-— 
The beast he rode was of amazing powers ; nothing 
stopped them; the hounds could never escape them; 
and the huntsman, who was left far behind, swore 
that the man and his horse were devils from helk 
When the sport was over, the company invited this 
extraordinary person to dinner; he accepted the 
invitation, and astonished the company as much by 
the powers of his conversation, and the elegance 
of his manners, as by his equestrian prowess. He 
was an orator, a poet, a painter, a musician, a law- 
yer, a divine; in short, he was every thing, and 
the magic of his discourse kept the drowsy sports- 
men awake long after their usual hour. At length, 
however, wearied Nature could be charmed no 
more, and the company began to steal away by de- 
grees to their repose. On his observing the society 
diminish, he discovered manifest signs of uneasi- 
ness ; he therefore gave new farce \o \vv& *\ra&&* 
and jiew charms to his convera&on., \xv rotas * 
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detain the remaining few some time longer. This 
had some little effect ; but the period could not be 
long delayed when he was to be conducted to his 
chamber. The remains of the company retired 
also ; but they- had scarce closed their eyes, when 
the house was alarmed by the most terrible shrieks 
that were ever heard; several persons were awaken- 
ed by the noise, but, its continuance being short, 
they concluded it to proceed from a dog who might 
be accidentally confined in some part of the house; 
Ihey very soon, therefore, composed themselves to 
sleep, and were very soon awakened by shrieks 
and cries of still greater terror than the former* 
Alarmed at what they heard, several of them rung 
their bells, and when the servants came, they de- 
clared that the horrid sounds proceeded from the 
stranger's chamber. Some of the gentlemen imme- 
diately arose, to inquire into this extraordinary dis- 
turbance; and, while they were dressing themselves 
for that purpose, deeper groans of despair, and 
shriller shrieks of agony, again astonished and ter- 
rified them. After knocking some time at the 
stranger's chamber-door, he answered them as one 
awakened from sleep, declared he had heard no 
noise, and, rather in an angry tone, desired he might 
wot be again disturbed. Upon this they returned 
la one^ of their chambers, and had scarce begun to 
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commimicate their sentiments to each other, when 
their conversation was interrupted by a renewal of 
yells, screams, and shrieks, which, from the hor- 
ror of them, seemed to issue from the throats of 
damned and tortured spirits. They immediately 
followed the sounds, and traced them to the stran- 
ger's chamber, the door of which they instantly 
burst open, and found him upon his knees in bed, 
in the act of scourging himself with the most un- 
relenting severity, his body streaming with blood. 
On their seizing his hand to stop the strokes, he 
begged them, in the most wringing tone of voice, 
as an act of mercy, that they would retire, assuring 
them that the cause of their disturbance was over, 
and that in the morning he would acquaint them 
with the reasons of the terrible cries they had 
heard, and the melancholy sight they saw. After 
a repetition of his entreaties, they retired ; and in 
the morning some of them went to his chamber, 
but he was not there ; and, on examining the bed, 
they found it to be one gore of blood. Upon fur- 
ther inquiry, the groom said, that, as soon as it 
was light, the gentleman came to the stable boot- 
ed and spurred, desired his horse might be imme- 
diately saddled, and appeared to be extremely im- 
patient till it was done, when \ve v&.\&£& \u&ss&3 
into Jus saddle, and rode out of \h& ^ax\ <j&. W 

x> 2 
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speed. — Servants were immediately dispatched into 
every part of the surrounding country, but not a 
single trace of him could be found ; such a person 
had not been seen by any one, nor has he been since 
heard of. 

The circumstances of this strange story were 
immediately committed to writing, and signed by 
every one who were witnesses to them, that the 
future credibility of any one, who should think 
proper to relate them, might be duly supported.. 
Among the subscribers to the truth of this history- 
are some of the first names of this century .^-It 
would now, I believe, be impertinent to add any 
thing more, than that I am 

Yours, &c. 



LETTER XXII. 

I THANK you most sincerely, my very dear 
f riend, for your obliging congratulations on my late 
promotion ; and I have no better way to .answer 
the friendly counsels which accompany them, but 
by opening my heart to' you upon the occasion* an4 
trusting its sentiments with you. 
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You knew my father, and I am sure you will ap- 
plaud me in declaring that his character did real 
honour to his rank and his nature. A grateful fame 
will wait upon his memory, till, by some new change 
in human affairs, the great and good men of this 
country and period shall be lost to the knowledge 
of distant generations. In the republic of letters 
he rose to a very considerable eminence ; his deep 
political erudition is universally acknowledged; and 
as a senator both of the lower and higher order, his 
name is honoured with distinguished veneration^ 
In his private, as well as public life, lie was con- 
nected, and in friendship, with the first men of the 
times in which he lived; and as a character of 
strict virtue and true piety, he has been universally 
held forth as the most striking example of this 
age. The idea of uncommon merit accompanies 
all opinion of him ; and to mention his mime is to 
awaken the most pleasing and amiable sentiments. 
As you read this short and imperfect outline of his 
character, fill it up and do it justice. Now it will;, 
perhaps, surprise you, when you are informed, that 
the post in government which this 'great and good 
man most desired, and could never obtain, was the 
Chief Justiceship in Eyre, &c. &c. The reverse of 
the picture is as follows ; that yovji tawsftta, *et« 
• rant, and hi9 gracious son, whose ctaaraeXsc ^«^ 
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perfectly know, has been appointed to this very 
post, in the infancy of his peerage, without any 
previous service performed, hint given, or requisi- 
tion made on his part, and without the proposition 
of, and conditions on, the part of the minister.— 
When I was surprised by the offer, I was surprised 
also by a sudden and unusual suffusion on my 
cheeks, at the contrast of mine and my father's 
character— of mine and my father's lot Indeed, 
so big was my heart on the occasion, that when 
the ministerial ambassador had left me, the senti- 
ments of it burst forth upon the first person I saw, 
who happened not to be a very proper receptacle 
fbr the reflections of virtue. 

There is a very great encouragement in this 
world to be wicked, and the devil certainly goes 
about in more pleasing shapes than that of a roar- 
ing- Hon. In the name of fortune, my dear friend, 
how and why are these things ? Is it the increasing 
corruption of the times, or the weakness of govern- 
ment, that gives to dissolute men the meed of vir- 
tue ; or do ministers think it expedient to give a 
sop <. the mastiff whose growl might make them 
tremble ? You, who have made men and manners 
your study, who have looked so deeply into the vo- 
lume of the heart, and have acquired such an happy 
art of reconciling the apparent inconsistencies of 
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human affairs, must instruct me. I wish you could 
improve and convert me ! I am not insensible to 
what is good ; nay, there are moments when the 
full lustre of virtue beams upon me. I try to seize 
it ; but the gleam escapes me, and I am re-involved 
in darkness. The conflict of reason and passion 
is but the conflict of a moment ; and the latter ne- 
ver fails to bear me off in triumph. 



Video meliora proboque 



Deteriora sequor. 

I am yours most truly, &c. 



LETTER XXIII. 

I WISH the Morning Post, and every other 
post that scatters such malignant, false, and detest- 
able histories, in the bottomless pit, with its writers, 
printers, editors, publishers, collectors, and pur- 
chasers. To be the subject of an occasional para- 
graph is not worth a frown. It is a tax which 
every one in high station must pay, be he good, or 
be he bad, to that demon of calumny, who now 
has a temple prepared for Yivs s&tyv£& & ^res?^ 
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breakfast table in the metropolis. But to be the 
sole theme of a scandalous chronicle, and to see it 
not only saved from oblivion, but raised into uni- 
versal notice and reception, from its abusive histo- 
ries of me, is a circumstance big with every pain 
and penalty of mortification. To add to my dis- 
tress, no means of satisfaction or revenge are in 
my power; and, if resentment were to weave a 
scourge, and I could use it to my wishes, I should 
only give new materials to prolong the tale. The 
business of silent contempt is above me j and the 
mode of conduct you recommend is, like. St. Aw- 
tin's reason for belief, quia impossibile est. I can- 
not enter an house where the page of my disho- 
nour does not he upon the table. Every man who 
meets me in the street, tells me by his very looks 
that he has read it I have overheard my own ser- 
vants observing upon it, and the very chairman can 
repeat its tales. I expect every day that my horse, 
like Balaam's ass, will neigh scandal at me ; not 
indeed from celestial, but hellish intervention. 

Some steps, however, must be taken, and some 
method adopted to silence the cry. To bribe the 
hounds would produce a mortification almost equal 
to what I now suffer ; but there is no divining how 
long the story may last, and the totd cantabitur urbe 
id terrible.— Bear it I cannot, and revenge is not in 
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my power. The rascal keeps within the circle of 
privilege ; and, if he should slip out of it, I am 
afraid that it would not answer my purpose to 
avail myself of his incaution. In short, I don't 
know what to do. You will oblige me more than 
ever, in forming some wise resolutions for me, and 
in persuading me to execute them. Adieu ! 



LETTER XXIV. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

YOUR sensibility towards me during my late 
persecution, is a flattering mark of that affection- 
ate esteem which you have ever borne me. I most 
sincerely thank you for it ; and have only to wish 
that the world knew I still retain so warm a place 
in your heart. Such a circumstance would serve 
as an antidote against the poison which has been 
instilled into the minds of mankind on my subject. 
The batteries of scandal are at length turned from 
me ; and some new object of their rage will, I 
hope, make their thundering attack upon me to be 
quickly forgotten. 

I love my country, its constitution, and its privi- 
leges, too well to say, write, or evt\x\}aff^ > «s^ ^s^ 
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against that palladium of British freedom, the li- 
berty of the press, though I have been such a suf- 
ferer by it While it remains, (and may it ever re- 
main !) the people of England will have a security 
for those privileges which give them a superiority 
over every other nation. Perhaps the enormities 
of private scandal should be checked, at the same 
time that, I think, it would be dangerous to suffer 
even an excrescence of any staple privilege to be 
cut off. The track of innovation widens every mo- 
ment ; and on this example, if it was once opened., 
there is no saying where it would end. 

A priest, I think, is said to have invented gun- 
powder ; and a soldier has the credit of first sug- 
gesting the art of printing; and I have heard 
wonderfully curious and profound observations 
made upon the strange combination of the inven- 
tors and their inventions. But surely it does not 
require a moment's reflection to discover, that this 
improvement in the business of war, as well as in 
the republic of letters, could not have proceeded 
so naturally from any other characters. It is, I be- 
lieve, universally allowed, that, since the introduc- 
tion of artillery and fire-arms, the trade of war is 
become comparatively innocent; slaughter no longer 
wades knee-deep in blood ; and her sword is now no 
sooner drawn than it is satisfied. A discovery, there- 
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fore, which has lessened the carnage and horrors 
of battle, was most naturally produced by a minis- 
ter of the gospel of peace. On the contrary, we 
have only to examine the history of letters since 
the invention of printing, and lo ! what an host of 
polemical writers appear, armed with the most bit- 
ter spirit of malice and resentment! What feuds, 
both national and domestic have arisen from it! 
What rage has been inflamed! How many war* 
have been engendered ! What disgraceful, inflam- 
matory, and unchristian controversies maintained ! 
How many scandals of every kind have been pro- 
pagated, and what passions have been incited by 
it! &c. so that the most free governments have 
been obliged to enact laws to restrain and controul 
it Such an invention, therefore, may be said to 
proceed, in its natural course, from one whose pro- 
fession is founded in the animosities, injustice, and 
malevolence, of mankind. I doubt not but you will 
now agree with me, that the world is, as it ought 
to be, more indebted to the priest than the soldier. 
You will tell me, perhaps, that this argument arises 
from the smarting of my wounds, which are not yet 
skinned over ; I feel myself of a contrary opinion ; 
but I will quit the subject till not a scar remains, 
when I shall take the opportunity of some tranquil 
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hour to bring the matter, by your leave, into de- 
bate with you. 

I remain, with great regard, &c. 



LETTER XXV. 

MY DBAR ■ ■ > 

I MUST acknowledge, notwithstanding I am 
treated with some degree of civility in it, that the 
dedication you mention is a wretched business, and 
disgraces the volume to which it is prefixed. Tou 
wonder I did not write a better for him myself; 
end I would, most assuredly, have done it ; but 
among many excellent qualities which this dedica- 
tor possesses, he is a blab of the first delivery, and 
I dared not venture to trust him. 

The testamentary arrangement which appointed 
him to the honourable labours of an editor, took 
its rise from three motives ; — first, to mark a de- 
gree of parental resentment against an ungracious 
son; — secondly, from an opinion that a gracious 
nephew's well-timed flatteries had created of his 
own understanding; — and, thirdly, from a design 
of bestowing upon this self-same gracious nephew 
* legacy of honour from the publication, and of 
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profit from the sale, of the volume. , He is as 
proud of the business as a new-made knight of his 
title, is never easy but when he is receiving incense 
from booksellers and their journeymen, and loves 
to be pointed a$ as a child of science. I wish he 
may be contented with his present celebrity, though 
if I know him aright, this editorial business will 
awaken ideas of his having talents for a superior 
character, and that he is qualified to publish his 
own works with as much eclat as he has done 
those of another. If he attempts to climb the lad- 
der of ambition in any, but particularly in a lite- 
rary way, he must fall. I have counselled him to 
be content; and the booby gives it out that I am 
envious of his reputation. Poor silly fool ! I only 
wish the daw may keep the one poor feather he 
has got ; for, if be attempts any addition to his 
plumage, the vanity will draw him into a scrape, 
in which he will be stripped as bare as Nature 
made him. 

But, to change my subject to a coxcomb of ano- 
ther sex ; Mrs. ' « ■ has done what she has no 
right to do, and has said, what she is not autho- 
rized to say. It is not in the power, even of so 
able and so respectable an advocate as yourself, to 
WOrk up any thing that has the semblance of a. a*. ~ 
tw/actorv justification. Your u?£^ixi&^ > n*\&s&^ 
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m palliation of falsehood; 
things, is much to your hoi 
jour disqualification to plea 
have been a volunteer on t 
ment your gallantry ; if you 
by the lady's request, I adm 
ship. You have every merit 
you the satisfaction you so w 
but authorize you to set the 
hush her every tear. Tliis L 
for I have the most ample m< 
my hands ; and, if it will advi 
her court, you liave full perm 
my wrath has been averted I 
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the word Chineses, and I borrow the term from 
Milton. As to your first bet, that I used such an 
expression, your ears, I trust, will be grateful for 
the confidence you had in them. But your second 
wager, that if I did use it, I had a good authority, 
is very flattering to myself; and I thank you for 
the opinion you entertain of the accuracy of my 
language. My memory will not, at this moment, 
direct you to the page ; but you will readily find the 
word in the index of Newton's edition of Milton. 

Of all the poets that have graced ancient times, 
or delighted the latter ages, Milton is my favour- 
ite ; I think him superior to every other, and the 
writer of all others the best calculated to elevate 
the mind, to form a nobleness of taste, and to teach 
a bold, commanding, energetic language. I read 
him with delight as soon as I could read him at 
all ; and, I remember, in my father's words, I gave 
the first token of premature abilities in the perusal 
of the Paradise Lost. I was quite a boy, when, 
in reading that poem, I was so forcibly struck with 
a passage, that I laid down the book with some 
violence on the table, and took an hasty turn to the 
other end of the room. Upon explaining the cause 
of this emotion to my father, he clasped me wi his 
arms, smothered me with embraces, and imme- 
diately wrote letters to all his family and friends, 



question ; I quote it, then) 



He ipike : and. to confirm . 
Mil liotu of flaming Bwordi,' 
Of mighty Cherubim : the ii 
Far round illumin'd Hell i" 

The two principal or*U 
(and one of them, perhaps, i 
produced in any age) are I 
and Chatham. The former 
reman, but, I should think i 
latter is a greater nun; Den 
to Demaslhenet. The first 
model of the great Romai 
translated, rehearsed, and a 
second disdained imitation, 
del of eloquence, of which : 
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of nervous expressions ; but, not content to correct 
and instruct his imagination by the works of mor- 
tal men, he borrowed his noblest images from the 
language of inspiration. Mr. Edmund Burke also 
gives an happy dignity to parts of his speeches, a 
want of which is, in general, their only defect, by 
the application of scriptural expressions^ 

Though I have such bright and venerable ex* 
amples before my eyes, I pursue a somewhat dif- 
ferent, but not an opposite, track; for Milton, from 
the excellence and form of his works, has every 
claim to the title of a classic; from the nature also 
of his principal subjects, which are drawn from 
scripture, we may be said, in some degree, to read 
the sacred writings when his great poetical com- 
mentary of them (for so I shall call his Paradise 
Lost and Regained) is the object of our studies. 
The orations of Cicero, notwithstanding their cha- 
racter in the world, please, but do not inflame me. 
We are at too great a distance from the period, and 
have not a sufficient idea of the manner of their de- 
livery, to be affected by them. They are very fine 
compositions ; and it is the evidence of their being 
'compositions that is their chief fault ; and if Lord 
Mansfield were to pronounce the best of them, in 
his* best manner, I doubt much of their supposed 
effect. They chill the warmth of my feelings ; and 
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I have often essayed, but in vain, to work up in 
me an elevation of mind and spirits from a repeti- 
tion of the Roman orations. I must acknowledge 
that Lord Bolingbroke, a great and splendid au- 
thority, is against me, who, in language more ani- 
mating than I could ever find in Tultys eloquence, 
declares, that no man who has a soul can read his 
orations, after the revolutions of so many ages, 
after the extinction of the governments, and of the 
people for whom they were composed, without 
feeling at this hour the passions they were design- 
ed to move, and the spirit they were designed to 
raise. If this be true, in his lordship's sense of the 
expression, I have no soul ; but I suspect the truth 
of this assertion, as I well know that he would, at 
any time, sacrifice a just criticism to a brilliant 
passage. His character and genius were both in- 
temperate ; and, when his tongue or his pen were 
pleased with their subjects, he was borne rapidly 
on by the stream of eloquence, not considering or 
caring whither he went. When his imagination 
was once kindled, it was an equal chance whether 
he obscured virtue, or dignified vice. The source 
of his delusive writings was an headstrong vivid 
fancy, which practised as great deceits upon him- 
self, as he Tiad ever done upon mankind.— But to 
return to my subject. 
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For the life of me, I cannot read sermons even 
with Lord Chatham ; and my hands are too unhal- 
lowed to unfold the sacred volume; but I find in 
Milton 9 8 poems every thing that is sublime in 
thought, beautiful in imagery, and energetic in lan- 
guage and expression. To attain a reputation for 
eloquence is my aim and my ambition ; and, if I 
should acquire the art of clothing my thoughts 
in happy language, adorning them with striking 
images, or enforcing them by commanding words, 
I shall be indebted for such advantages to the study 
of our great British classic. 

I know you would not recommend my friends, 
the poets, to take a leading part in the study of 
eloquence. You may, probably, apprehend that 
poetical pursuits would be apt to give too poetical 
a turn to discourse as well as writing ? and to be- 
get a greater attention to sound than to sense. 
Such an idea is certainly founded in truth ; and 
your objections are perfectly sensible, when an ap- 
plication to the poets is not conducted with judg- 
ment, and moderated by prosaic reading and exer- 
cises^ — A little circumstance in point, which just 
occurs to me, will make you smile. When my 
father had completed the first copy of his history, 
the friends, to whom he sent it for^lieir criticism, 
and correction, universally agreed Vsv \& \rcsu£ 
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written in a kind of irregular blank verse, from 
the beginning to the end. He was much sur- 
prised at the information; but, on examining" his 
work, he found it to be true, and gave to the 
whole the excellent dress it now wears. Sir Ro- 
bert R was so unfair as to impress some of 

the passages upon his memory, and has since been 
so ill-natured as to repeat them. — But to put a 
period to this long letter, I declare myself to be 
very angry, when you are but twenty miles from 
me, that you should not put your horses to your 
chaise, and be here in a shorter space of time than 
is necessary to fill up half a sheet of paper. You 
will do well to come and amuse yourself here, 
leaving gouty uncles and croaking aunts to them- 
selves. There is more vivacity concentrated in 
my little dell, than is to be found in all the ample 
sweets of your vale. As you are musical, 1 will 
prepare a syren to sing to you, and you shall ac- 
company her in any manner you please. Adieu ! 

Yours most truly, &c. 



LETTER XXVII. 

I CANNOT yet fancy the suspected prelimi- 
naries of alliance between France and America; 
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and I will tell you why : because I think it will 
not be the mutual interest of either of them to en- 
gage in such a treaty. The French finances are 
not in a state to justify the risking 1 a war with 
England, which an open alliance with America 
must immediately produce. Monsieur de Maa- 
p&uzy and Monsieur de JVecker, if I am rightly in- 
formed, are of the same opinion, and, I believe, 
from nobler motives and better reasons, are in op- 
position to those proposals which the .Americans 
are said to have offered, to induce France to give 
an avowed support to their cause. My informa- 
tion goes somewhat farther, and assures me, that 
the opinions of the two statesmen already mention- 
ed are supported by all the graver men and old 
officers in the kingdom. America, at present, 
makes a very powerful and extraordinary resist- 
ance, and there seems to be a spirit awakened in 
her people, which will wofully prolong the period 
of her reduction. The contest is, at present, be- 
tween a child forced into resistance by what it 
calls tyranny, and a parent enraged at filial ingra- 
titude, who is resolved to reclaim his offspring by 
force and chastisement. In such a state, though 
a mad spirit of rebellion may instigate revolted 
children to act against the parent, and the brethren 
of the house of their parent, the latter will go very 
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reluctantly to the business of bloodshed; and 
many a brave man will consider the duty of the 
' soldier and the citizen as incompatible, and let the 
former sink into the latter. But the moment that 
America flies for protection^ the arms of*France 9 
the case will be changed ; every tie of consangui- 
nity will be then broken,;, it will be impossible to 
distinguish between them and their allies ; they 
will be all the object of one common resentment ; 
and the Americans must expect, as they will sure- 
ly And, an equal exertion against them as will be 
employed against their insidious supporters. 

But this is not the only reason why I think Ante* 
rica will maintain the contest better without the 
open support of France; I have another, in the 
natural aversion they bear to each other. No two 
civilized nations, in the same quarter of the globe, 
can bear a more different and clashing character 
than France and the revolted colonies. Fire and 
water would as soon blend their opposite elements, 
as the solemn, gloomy, unpolished American, with 
the guy, sprightly animated Frenchman. Besides, 
how will it be possible for the simple sullen leaven 
of Calvinism to be kneaded in the same lump with 
the motley genius and complicated ceremony of 
Popery ? While the hope for independence keeps 
alive the spirit of contention, such considerations) 
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if suggested at all, will, for a time, give way to 
their ambition ; but, should the object of it be at- 
tained, tney would arise, on the first interval of 
repose, in all the bitterness of disunion, and bring 
on a scene of internal confusion big with greater 
horrors than they now experience. What will 
these deluded people think, and how will they 
act, who after manifesting such a solemn and bold 
aversion to the power of a J*rotestant bishop, after 
liaving held forth the act of parliament which gave 
to the conquered inhabitants of Canada, a tolera- 
tion of their religion, as one of their justifications 
to rebellion ; I repeat again, what will be the con- 
duct of these people, when they see the cross 
adored in their streets, and hear the benedictions 
and anathemas of Rome pronounced in their cities. 
For my own part, I cannot conceive such an event 
as American independence : and, in my poor opinion, 
if it were to be given them to-morrow, it would, 
in the end, prove a worse present than the Stamp 
Act itself, with all its aggravated horrors. — The 
guards are ordered to cross the Atlantic, and — 
along with them. I am glad you like him; I thought 
my prophecy in that particular would be fulfilled. 
You knew Madame, I think, at Geneva. They both 
possess the same disposition to give a pleasant 
turn to every thing. They put their son to board 
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diet un Bourgeois de Dijon, and have never since 
troubled themselves about the boy, or the pension 
stipulated for his support Luckily for the child, 
the man to whose care he was entrusted has taken 
a fancy to him, and declares, if he should be de- 
serted by his parents, that he will do his best to 
provide for him ; and our friends think it the best 
joke in the world. 

I have been to see the Justitia hulk, where 
among many other miserables, I saw poof Dig* 
nam wear the habit of a slave. He seemed dis- 
posed to speak to me; but I had previously de- 
sired the superintendant to request him, since it 
was not in my power to do him service, to wave 
all appearance of his having known me. This 
mode of punishment offers a very shocking spec- 
tacle; and, I think, must undergo some allevia- 
tion, if it be not entirely abolished. If it were to 
come again before parliament, I should give the 
subject a very serious, consideration, and the mea- 
sure a very serious opposition. Is it not extraor- 
dinary, that the first public exhibition of slavery in 
tliis kingdom, — for so it is, however the situation 
may be qualified by law, — should be suggested by 
a Scotchman, and that the first regulator of thif 
miserable business should be from the same coun- 
try ? I do not mean to throw out any unpleasant} 
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ideas concerning' any one whose lot it was to t>e 
born on the other side of the 7\oeed, but merely 
to state a fact for your observation. I have known 
many of my northern fellow subjects, and esteem- 
ed them. David Hume possesses my sincere ad- 
miration; but though the object of his writings 
was to remove prejudices, he himself possessed 
the strongest in favour of his country, and was, as 
is the great weakness of Scotchmen, so jealous of 
its honour, that I gave him great offence at Lord 
Hertford's at Ragley, by asking him at what time 
of the year the harvest was housed in Scotland. 
My question arose from an innocent desire of 
being satisfied in that particular ; but he conceived 
it to convey a suspicion, that there was no harvest, 
or at least no barns, in his country ; and his an- 
swer was slight and churlish. — Fare you well ! 1$ 
you hear any thing- on the continent that at all 
concerns the present state of public affairs, I beg 
you will not fail to favour me with the most early 
communication. 

I am, with great sincerity, &c. 
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LETTER XXVHI. 

MV DEAR — , 

I CANNOT assert it as a matter within my 
own knowledge ; but I have some reason to be- 
lieve, that the late Earl of Bath, at the close of 
life, manifested a kind of preference of the French 
to the English government. Upon what principles 
such an opinion was grounded, I cannot pretend to 
say ; it is impossible he could form it in the ab- 
stract; it must arise, therefore, from pride of 
heart, degrading sentiments of mankind, a natural 
lpve of power, or from some of those selfish mo- 
tives which grow more strong and prevalent *s 
men pproach the end of their days. In short, the 
French government might be more suitable to his 
character and dispositions ; and, though this con- 
jecture is not in his favour, I believe it to have a 
foundation in truth. It is a common case among 
mankind, where reason and judgment are pervert- 
ed by the strength of habitual inclination. I will 
give you an example that shall please you. 

No one of common understanding, and who has 
the least idea of human affairs, or knowledge of 
human nature, after a comparative examination of 
the Gospel and the Alcoran, will not give to the 
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former a most instant, decided, and universal pre- 
ference. He will admire the rational and amiable 
doctrines of the one, and as readily acknowledge 
the absurdities of the other. Nevertheless, there 
are men of sense — I know some of them, and so 
do you, my friend — who would so far yield to the 
warm desire of habitual gratification, as to give 
their immediate consent to exchange Christianity 
for the religion of Mahomet. Lord Bath must 
have been indebted for the opinions given to him, 
to the triumph of an irrational self-love over a ra- 
tional love of mankind ; perhaps to the imbecility 
of his social affections may be added the strange 
caprices of disappointed dotage. 

I have either read or heard an assertion, that it 
is impossible to find upon earth a society of men 
who govern themselves upon principles of huma- 
nity ; and I am forced to acknowledge, that the 
opinion will find a very powerful support in the 
customs of almost every country in the world. 
Whoever will consider with attention the histories 
of mankind, and examine, with an impartial eye, 
the conduct of different nations, will be soon con* 
vinced, that, except those duties which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the preservation of the human 
species, he cannot name any princinie of mossis^ 
nor imagine any rule of virtue, w\u.0a.> \xv wrc&fc y* 5 ** 
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or other of the world, is not directly contradicted 
by the general practice of entire societies. The 
most polished nations have supposed, that they had 
an equal right to expose their children, as to bring 
them into the world. There are countries now 
existing*, where the child feels it as an high act of 
filial duty to desert or murder his parents, when 
they can no longer contribute to their own sup- 
port. Garcilasso de la Vega relates, that certain 
people of Peim make concubines of their female 
prisoners of war, nourish and carefully feed the 
children they have by them, on which they after- 
wards feast. But this is not all ; when the wretch- 
ed mother can no longer furnish the delicacies of 
their horrid banquets from her womb, she shares 
the fate of her offspring, and becomes the meal of 
the barbarians, whose throats had been moistened 
with the blood of her children. 

It would be a matter of very little difficulty t» 
fill a volume with the various inhumanities which 
mingle with the governments of the Asian, Jt/ri- 
can, and savage American nations of this day. The 
historians, also, of antient times, would greatly in- 
crease the sad history of human calamity ; nor is* 
the quarter of the world which we inhabit ex- 
empted from furnishing its quota to the miserable 
account The various customs, religions, and g*- 
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vernments, which divide more enlightened Europe, 
might furnish a multitude of actions less barba- 
rous, indeed, in their appearance, but as reprehen- 
sible in reality, and as dangerous in their conse- 
quences, as those already recited. 
, England, however, has this advantage over the 
rest of her neighbour-kingdoms, that the examples 
of inhumanity which she has produced have arisen 
from an audacious abuse of her laws ; while those 
of other nations seem to arise from the nature of 
their constitutions. A code of such wise, rational, 
and humane legislation never was known in the 
world, as that which prescribes the rule' of con- 
duct, as well to the governors as to the governed, 
in our kingdom. The principles of it. are founded 
in the perfection of human reason, and, in a cer- 
tain degree, on that happy union of justice and 
mercy which divines have given to the decrees of 
Omnipotence. — But my paper admonishes me to 
quit this interesting subject, or it will not leave 
me a space sufficient to assure you, with what 
real regard, I am 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

THE first article of your letter which tells me 
of — -*s death, lias very much affected me ; and, 
if it had arrived three hours sooner, I would have 
set off for London, to have dissipated the grave 
thoughts it occasions. I can hardly give credit to 
your account of her last moments ; she had much 
to regret ; rank, fortune, friends and beauty, which 
St. Evremond says, a woman parts with more re- 
luctantly than even lifc itself. By this time, I trust, 
she has reached the Elysian fields, and, with the 
blest inhabitants of that delightful abode, 

On flowers ropos'd, and with fresh garlands crown'd r 
Quaffs immortality and joy.— 

However that may be, the event of her death is 
very sensibly felt by me. I shall miss her very 
much ; not indeed as an acquaintance, — for she 
would admit me only to her public assemblies,— 
but as an object of respect ; and truly sorry am I 
that she is gone, for the sake of her sex, as she 
has not left one behind who can supply her place 
in my good opinion. I had a sort of occasional re- 
spect for every woman on her account, which, I 
fear, will be buried in her grave. — She had nothing 
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of female inconsistency about her, and every tiling 
of female delicacy. She conversed with the un- 
derstanding of a man, but with the grace and ele- 
gance of her own sex. Her sentiments, language, 
and manners, were, like her own frame, in the 
image of man, but possessing every attraction of 
female nature. — I will tell you a secret ; she was 
the only woman who ever made me blush, and 
she once dyed my cheeks with such a crimson 
shame, that I feel them glow at this distant- mo- 
ment. **»•** 

* ****** 

* **#***- 

* ****** 

* * * « * * * 

* ****** 

* * * 

To maintain the qualities of goodness, tender- 
ness, affection, and sincerity, in the several offices 
of life ; to disdain ambition, avarice, luxury, and 
wantonness ; and to avoid affectation, folly, child- 
ishness, and levity, is the consummation of a fe- 
male character, and was fully accomplished by the 
lovely woman who is no more. She little thought, 
I believe, that it would be an employment of mine 
to pen her eulogium ; and you smile, I suppose, at 
my pretensions to describe female perfection. To 
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tell you the truth, I strained very hard to produce 
the foregoing period. My brain had a severe la- 
bour of it, and suffered no small pains in the de- 
livery. However, I now recommend the pious 
bantling to your care ; and, I think, the midwife 
and the nurse will not contest the business of su- 
perior qualifications. 

I put an end to the pleasure of my acquaintance 
with — at the Duke of Bolton's masquerade at 
Hackwood, some yoars ago, by what I thought a 
little simple love-making, but which she thought 
impudence; and she has never suffered me to ap- 
proach her since tlrat time, but .upon the most dis- 
tant footing. You may know, perhaps, that I have 
got a terrible character for this self-same vice of 
effrontery, and, I am afraid, not without some little 
reason. It is, upon the whole, an imprudent mode 
of proceeding; and, though attended with more 
success than modest people may imagine, as you 
well know, never has a prosperous conclusion. 
One failure tacks a miserable epithet to one's name 
for ever. In military operations, the attack by storm 
sometimes effects great matters ; but, on such a 
design, a repulse is sometimes fatal, and always 
attended with much loss and bloodshed. This has 
been the case with me in fields less glorious, but 
far more delightful, than those of Mars. 
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The arrival of newspapers has caused a short 
interruption to my writing 1 , and they acquaint me 
with a circumstance which you have omitted, that 
she died in child-bed. It was a custom, as I have 
read, among some of the ancient nations to bury 
the infant alive with the mother whose death it 
had occasioned. I shudder at the idea; neverthe- 
less, in this particular instance, I am disposed to 
vote all my malice to the brat which has deprived 
the world of so bright an ornament — Adieu! — 
Shall I pay a compliment to your penetration, in 
supposing that you will perceive how tardily my 
pen has proceeded to the bottom of the page ? — 
But this is literally the fact. The French proverb 
says, On ne parte jamais de bonne foi> quand on 
parte. mat des femmes. I apprehend you would be 
unlucky enough to reverse the sentiment, and ap- 
ply it to 

Yours, &c. 



LETTER XXX. 

WE all of us grew suddenly tired of our JFt'ft- 
shire rustication ; and, without a dissentient voice* 
voted a party to Bristol, where I ate such excel- 
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lent turtle, and drank such execrable wine, that, 
with the heat of the weather into the bargain, I 
was suddenly taken ill at the play-house, almost 
to fainting', and was obliged to hurry into the air 
for respiration. Believe me, I did not like the bu- 
siness. Cold sweats and shiverings, accompanied 
with internal sinkings, gave me a better notion of 
dying than I had before, and made me think so 
seriously of this mortal life, that, on my return 
home, I shall take the opportunity of the first 
gloomy day to make my will, appoint executors, 
and harangue my lawyer into low spirits on the 
doctrine of death and judgment. 

I exhibited myself— for none of the party would 
-accompany me — at a public breakfast at the Hot 
Wells, and sat down at a long table with a number 
of animated cadavers, who devoured their meal as 
if they had not an hour to live ; and, indeed, many 
of them seemed to be in that doleful predicament. 
But this was not all. I saw three or four groups 
of hectic spectres engage in cotillions ; it brought 
instantly to my mind Holbein's Dance of Death; and 
methought I saw the raw-boned 'scare-crow piping 
and tabouring to his victims.— So I proceeded to die 
fountain j but, instead of rosy blooming health, dis- 
eases of every colour and complexion guarded the 
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springs. As T approached to taste them, I was fanned 
by the foetid breath of gasping consumptions, stun- 
ned with expiring coughs, and suffocated with the 
effluvia of ulcerated lungs. — Such a living Golgotha 
never entered into my conceptions; and I could 
not but look upon the stupendous rocks that rise 
in rude magnificence around the place, as the wide- 
spreading jaws of an universal sepulchre. 

Lord Walpole told me he was there in attend- 
ance upon a daughter. I was glad to turn my 
back upon the scene . — but I had not yet come to 
the conclusion of it ; for as I was waiting for my 
chaise, two different persons put cards into my 
hand, which informed me where funerals were to 
be furnished with the greatest expedition, and that 
hearses and mourning coaches were to let to any 
part of Bngland. I immediately leaped into my 
carriage, and ordered the postilion to drive with 
all possible haste from a place where I was in dan- 
ger of being buried aflive. 

After all, this tenancy of life is but a bad one, 
with its waste and ingress of torturing diseases * 
which not content with destroying the building* 
maliciously torture the possessor with such paina 
and penalties, as to make him oftentimes curse 
the possession. 
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Man's feeble race what UU await 1 

Labour and penury— the racks of pain: 

Disease and sorrow's mournful train, 

And death, sad refuge from the storms of fate. 

If I continue this kind of letter any farther, you 
will tell me that I shall repent, found hospitals, and 
die a Methodist ; and that Rochester's funeral ser- 
mon and mine will be bound up in the same vo- 
lume, to the edification and comfort of all sinners 
of every enormity. Adieu, therefore, and believe 
me very truly 

Yours, &c. 



LETTER XXXI. 

I NEITHER hunt nor shoot ; the former is a 
diversion which requires certain sacrifices that I 
cannot grant, and shall not enumerate ; the latter 
suits me better, but is as little pursued as the 
other. The business and form, not to say tyranny, 
of preserving game, which is necessary to establish 
a certainty of sport, is not to my way of thinking. 
The laws concerning game form a very unconsti- 
tutional monopoly ; but that is not all ; the pestce 
and society of provincial vicinities are more or less 
disturbed, by jealousies and disputes arising from 
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(he game, in every part of the kingdom. My 
country employments are better than you imagine. 
I am reading, with great care and observation, the 
works of the Chancellor D'Agiwseau of France. 
Many years ago, my father gave a volume of them 
to me, desiring me to study it with attention, and 
consider the contents as his own paternal coun- 
sels. At that time I did neither one nor the 
other; however, I am now making ample amends 
for former neglect. The magistrate, the states- 
man, the lawyer, the man of the world, the orator, 
and the philosopher, will find delight and instruc- 
tion in these volumes. I can say no more; and 
what I have now said will add them to your libra- 
ry, if it does not already possess them. 

You must know that I am angry with you for 
writing to me, or rather, for not coming instead of 
writing. Delay not to visit a place you so much 
admire, and to see a friend who loves and values 
you. We will study together in the morning, and 
court the muses in the evening, and you shall visit 
JPope's urn by moon-light, and I will promise not 
to laugh at you. 1 propose to remain here a fort- 
night longer ; but, if you will come to me, the 
time of my departure shall be prolonged to your 
pleasure. I am, with real regard, 

Your most faithful, &c. 
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me so much concern. These papere contain little 
more than scraps of characters. The principal ob- 
ject of them seems to be the Duke de Vitri, Am- 
bassador Plenipotentiary from the French king", for 
the peace of JS/imegiien ; but it is impossible to 
form out of them any satisfactory account of that 
able negociator That my letter, however, may 
not be entirely without amusement, I shall add a 
couple of quotations, which I have found among 
the rest, from the characters of very figuring' per- 
sonages on the theatre of Europe. I call them 
quotations, as they are written in Italian, though I 
cannot name the author from whence they are 
taken, and are immediately followed by the cha- 
racter of Petromus from the annals of Tacitus.—- 
The first of them relates to Cardinal Mazarin, and 
the second to Oliver Cromwell. I shall make no 
apology to your Lordship for their language, as I 
have been informed that you understand it equally 
well with your own. 

I am, my lord, 

With great respect 

And obligation, &c. 

Cardinal Mazarin. 
JktOLTO la natura, non poco Parte, tutto gli con- 
tribui la for tuna, che suppli con la dignitd a cvo 3« 
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an Anti-Circean fascination, are destined, by bis 
fancy, to recal my vagrant footsteps to the path9 
of virtue. But, alas ! I know not the resolution of 
the Greek ; I cannot resist the song of the Syrens ; 
and, partial as I may be to paternal music, it will 
prove, in its influence upon me, far inferior to 
theirs. 

But all is not torpor and inanimation, and what 
love could not produce, vanity has inspired. Two 
of the brethren of the house of my Dulcinea made 
her a visit last week, with a design of turning her 
from the expectation of a coronet and from me. I 
need not tell you that they are honest, simple 
bourgeois, or they would not have meditated such 
a fruitless errand to their ambitious sister. I was 
well assured that they would not convert her, and 
the fancy came -across me to aim at converting 
them. In this business I so exerted myself in 
every form of attention, flattery, and amusement, 
that I verily believe they returned to their home at 
Chipping-Mrton, without enforcing that remon- 
strance which was the motive of their journey.— 
That Cfripping-Mrton, in whose neighbourhood I 
passed with my grandmother many of my youthful 
days, and to which I had never associated any idea 
but that of pigs playing upon organs— that chilly 
CUpping-NorUm should yield one of its former 
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toasts to be the cava sposa of your friend !— What 
can your fertile fancy deduce from the union of 
Hagtofs genius and the widowed protectress of 
the more than widowed Leasoioea ? If offspring 
there should be, what a strange demi-theocrite 
will owe its being to such a hymen! Alas! my 
friend, this is but a dream for your amusement; 
the reality will offer to your compassionate expe- 
rience the marriage of infatuation and necessity, 
whose legitimate and certain issue will be a sepa- 
rate maintenance, and perhaps a titled dowry. 

I have many and various communications to 
make to you, but they must be reserved for per- 
sonal intercourse. In the mean time, when you 
shall see me announced as being added to the Be- 
nedicks of the year, save me, I beseech you, save me 
your congratulations. Nothing is so absurd as the 
tide of felicitations which flow in upon a poor newly- 
married man, before he himself can determine, and 
much less the complimenting world, upon the pro- 
priety of them. Marriage is the grand lottery of 
life ; and it is as great a folly to exult upon enter- 
ing into it, as on the purchase of a ticket in the 
state wheel of fortune. It is when the ticket is 
drawn a prize that we can answer to congratula- 
tion.— Adieu ! 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

MY DEAR «— , 

IF I am not very much mistaken, your library- 
table is always furnished with an interleaved Bru- 
yere, on whose blank pages you amuse yourself 
with extending the ideas of that celebrated writer, 
or directing them to modern applications. I am, 
therefore, to offer my name as an addition to your 
collections, and to desire that in your scholia on 
that excellent work, I may furnish a trait to his 
admirable character of the absent man. 

On the day of my marriage, a day— —but no 
more of that !— After the nuptial benediction was 
over, and we were- returning to our equipage, in- 
stead of being the gallant Benedick, and conduct- 
ing the new-made Mrs. L— — to her coach, I 
slouched on before, and was actually getting into 
the carriage, as if I had been quite alone ; but re- 
collecting myself as my foot was upon the step, I 
turned round to make my apology, which com- 
pleted the business, for I addressed the bride in 
her widowed name, with " My dear Mrs. P , I 
beg ten thousand pardons," and so on. This fit 
of absence was as strange as it proved ridiculous 
omen, perhaps, of all the ungracious business 
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which is to follow. You may first laugh at this 
little foolish history, and then, if you please, apply 
it to a more serious purpose. But this species of 
absence is an hereditary virtue.— A virtue! say you ? 
—Yes, Sir, a virtue ; for it is a mark of genius, 
and my Right Honourable Father possesses it in a 
most flatterng degree. I will present you with a 
most remarkable example, which you may also add 
to the composition of your modern Theophrastus, 
His lordship was about to pay a morning sacrifice 

at the shrine of M , and a large bunch of early 

pinks lay upon his toilette, which were to compose 
the offering of the day. With those antique or pro- 
fessional beaux, who wear the tye or large flowing 
wig, it appears to be convenient, in the ceremony 
of their dress, that the head should bring up the 
rear, and be covered the last. The full-trimmed 
suit was put on, the sword was girded to his side, 
the chapeau de bras was compressed by his left 
arm, the bunch of pinks graced his right hand, 
and his night-cap remained upon his pate. The 
servant having left the room the venerable peer, 
forgetful of his perukean honours, would actually 
have sallied forth into the street in full array and 
en bonnet de nuit> if his valet de chambre had not 
arrived, at the critical moment, to prevent his sin- 
gular exit. I was present ; but my astonishment 
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at his figure so totally suspended my faculties, that 
he would have made the length of Curzon street 
before I should have recovered any power of re- 
flection. I was accused, as you may suspect, of a 
purposed inattention, in order to render his lord- 
ship ridiculous ; and I was told upon the occasion, 
that, although this kind of occasional absence of 
mind might furnish folly with laughter, it gene- 
rally arose from that habitual exertion of thought 
which produces wisdom. You may congratulate 
me, therefore, on the prospect of my advancement 
to the title of sage. 

I am already married, and what is to follow God 
alone knows. Strange things daily happen dans ce 
bos monde, and things more strange may be behind 
I have such a budget to open for you ! — but that 
discovery must be reserved till we meet. Suffice 
it to say at present, 

Qusedam parva quidem, sed non toleranda mantis. 



LETTER XXXV. 

I CONGRATULATE you, with no common 
sincerity, on having got most completely into a 
scrape from whence all your finesse and prudent 
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demeanour will not be able to extricate you. I 
have seen you, more than once, venture upon a 
flight which left my effrontery far behind, while I 
could not but envy you the advantages which pub- 
lic prepossession in your favour gave you over me. 
Frequently have I blasphemed my stars, for not 
having given me the art of saving appearances, 
which you so eminently possess, but I have now 
good reason to hope, that you have, at length, 
fallen from your height, and will be obliged in fu- 
ture to roll in the mire with myself, and a few 
others of our common nature. The devil, in the 
language of the proverb, having long owed you a 
grudge, has taken a very fair opportunity to pay it. 
You may now exclaim, on your entrance into our 
Pandxmonium, 

Hail, horrors, hail i and thou, profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor. 

For your consolation, however, I shall inform 
you, that, before the period of my present incor- 
rigible humour, I was once in a state of disadvan- 
tage, very similar, in its circumstances and effects, 
to that which has now overtaken you. You must 
know, then, that some years ago I had formed an 
unlucky plan to mortify my Right Reverend Uncle, 
who had taken some authoritative liberties with 
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side of Hagley Park, a chaise passed along, follow-, 
ed by a couple of attendants with French horns. 
Who can that be ? said my father. Some itinerant 
mountebank, replied I, if one may judge from his 
musical followers. I really spoke with all the in- 
difference of an innocent mind : nor did it occur to 
me, that the Right Reverend Father in God, my 
uncle, had sometimes been pleased to travel with 
servants accoutred with similar instruments. 

Bat evil on itself will soon recoil, 

and my recollection was soon restored to me by it 
torrent of abuse, which was, in length, violence, 
and, I had almost said, in expression, equal to any 
sacred anathema of popish resentment. In short, 
I was cursed, damned, and sent to the devil, in all 
the chaste periphrasis of a priest's implacability. 
The whole of the business was of a very singular 
nature ; he availed himself of an inoffensive occur- 
rence to let loose his resentment at a past offence ; 
while I, in a state of actual innocence, sunk beneath 
the consciousness of my past guilt This last part 
of the story is, I presume, in perfect unison with 
your present feelings. — But, to conclude with a se- 
rious observation, be assured, my friend, that, how- 
ever rich, great, or powerful a man may be, it is 
the height of folly to make personal enemies of 
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any, but particularly from personal motives ; for 
one unguarded moment — and who could support 
the horrors of a never-ceasing, suspicious vigilance! 
—may yield you to the revenge of the most despi- 
cable of mankind From a very unpleasant expe- 
rience of my own, I should, most sincerely, coun- 
sel every young man, who is entering on the thea- 
tre of the world, to merit the good opinion of man- 
kind, by an easy, unaffected, and amiable deport- 
ment to all, which will do more to make his walk 
through life respectable and happy, than those 
more striking and splendid qualities, which are 
for ever in the extremes of honour or disgrace. — 
Adieu ! — I shall be curious to hear of the progress 
you make in the thorny paths of contrition ; and 
whether the fruits of it will be adequate to the hu- 
miliating penalties you must have undergone. 

I am, with great regard, 

Yours, &c. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I SINCERELY lament with you the death of 
Dr. Goldsmith, as a very considerable loss to the 
learned, the laughing, and the sentimental world* 
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His versatile genius was capable of producing sa- 
tisfaction to {arsons of all these varying denomi- 
nations. But I shall, without hesitation, combat 
the opinion which you derive from the insolvent 
state in which he died, that genius and talents 
meet with an ungrateful return from mankind, and 
are generally seen to struggle with continual and 
insuperable difficulties. Plautus is related to have 
turned a mill ; Boethius died in a gaol ; Tasso was 
in constant distress ; Cervantes died of hunger ; 
and our Otway from too eager an indulgence of 
that appetite ; Camoens ended his days in an hos- 
pital ; and Vaugelas left his body to the surgeons 
to pay his debts as far as it would go. I could 
fill my paper with a melancholy detail of genius in 
misfortune ; but it would require a volume of no 
common size to examine into the causes of such 
an affecting branch of human distress ; and if a 
work of that nature were to be composed, it would 
prove no more than what we already know, that 
genius is not exempt from human failings, and fre- 
quently possesses them in a degree superior to or- 
dinary talents and common dulness. An improvi- 
dent spirit, and disdain of reflection, are no un- 
common attributes of that character ; and I need 
not inform a child of ten years old, that the dullest 
Rosinante, who keeps on his woj^-w^l wsc&& «t* 
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lire at his destined end, than the fleetest courser 
of Newmarket, who has taken a different direction. 
An unenlightened and barbarous age may deny 
bread to men of understanding ; but we have the 
happiness to live in the full blaze of reason and 
knowledge. At this period, the man of genius, as 
well as the less learned character, is equally the 
framer of his own fortune ; and it must arise from 
some inherent deficiency in both, when the means 
of comfortable existence, to say no more, are re- 
mote from them. This age is the most favourable 
that has ever been known in the annals of time, for 
men of genius, talents, and skill, in any and every 
branch of science and art. To come home, how- 
ever, to your subject ; tell me, I beg of you, in 
what respect Dr. Goldsmith was neglected. As 
soon as his talents were known, the public disco- 
vered a ready disposition to reward them ; nor did 
he ever produce the fruits of them in vain. His 
mode of life is generally known; the profits of his 
labours are no secret, and the patronage beneath 
which he, some time, flourished is a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety: nor shall I swerve from truth in the 
declaration, that he was encouraged equal to his 
merits, whatever they may have been ; and that 
the public were ready to oncrease their favour in 
proportion to his exertions.— -Ask your bookseller 
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what Dr. Goldsmith did acquire, and what he 
might have acquired, by his writings : continue the 
question with respect to the manner in which many 
of them were produced, and what was the spring 
which generally set his talents in motion. f*he re- 
spective replies will be sufficient to convince you, 
that, if your favourite author died in poverty it 
was because he had not discretion enough to be 
rich. A rigid obedience to the scripture i >mmand 
of Take no thought for to-morrow, with an ostenta- 
tious impatience of coin, and an unrefleciing spirit 
of benevolence, occasioned the difficultk s of his 
life, and the insolvency of its end. He might have 
blessed himself with a happy independence ; en- 
joyed, without interruption, every wish v,f a wise 
man ; secured an ample provision for his advanced 
age, if lie had attained it, and have made a re- 
sectable last will and testament; and all this 
without rising up early, or sitting up late, if com- 
mon sense had been added to his other attain- 
ments. Such a man is awakened into the exertion 
of his faculties but by the impulse of some sense 
which demands enjoyment, or some passion which 
cries aloud for gratification ; by the repeated me- 
nace of a creditor, or the frequent dun at his gate j 
nay, should the necessity of to-day be relieved, the 
procrastinated labour wUl wait iot \tafc, \£K&&£^ <& 
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to-morrow ; and if death should overtake him in 
the interval, it must find him a beggar, and the 
age is to be accused of obduracy in suffering ge- 
nius to die for want! If Pope had been a debauchee 
he would have lived in a garret, nor enjoyed the 
attJc elegance of his villa on the banks of the 
Thames. If Sir Joshua Reynolds had been idle 
and drurken, he might, at this hour, have been 
acquiring a scanty and precarious maintenance by 
painting coach -pannels and Birmingham tea-boards. 
Had not David Hume possessed the invariable tem- 
per of his country, he might have been the actual 
master of a school in the Hebrides ; and the inimi- 
table Garrick, if he had possessed Shuter's charac- 
ter, would have acquired little more than Shuter's 
fame, and suffered Shuter's end.— Name me a man 
of genius in our days, who, if he has been destitute 
of independence, had a right to complain of any 
one but himself. You may tell me that Lloyd died 
in a gaol ; and I believe, from every thing I have 
heard of that very ingenious gentleman, that his 
fate would have been the same, if he had been 
born to the inheritance of an ample fortune. You 
will add, perhaps, the name of your very learned 
friend Morell. He certainly deserves well of, and 
is esteemed by, the learned world ; but the acute 
critic and profound grammarian seems to be im- 
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pelled rather by the lore of science than the de- 
sire of gain—is generally in the habit of frugal con- 
tentment, and hides himself in that shade of re- 
tirement, where the learned few alone can find 
him. I am, however, entirely of your opinion, that 
he merits a less restrained situation than he pos- 
sesses ; and I agree with you in not forgiving Dr. 
B— for a breach of justice in opposing his elec- 
tion to a fellowship at Eton. Such a promotion 
would have been a suitable reward for his labours, 
and have afforded him that ample independence, 
and learned retreat, which would have left his 

closing life without a wish. B was the most 

able schoolmaster that ever grasped the birch; 
and I am sorry he should disgrace his succeeding 
and higher office, by opposing, as you tell me, 
more than once, the entrance of a man into his 
college, the circumstances of whose life and cha- 
racter gave him so fair a claim to the preferment 
which he solicited. But this ill treatment of vour 
friend — for I think it such — is not applicable to the 
age, but to the folly of a vain man, who finds a 
consolation for his disappointed ambition in the 
despotic sway of a college, wherein he will not 
suffer a man to enter, whose character announces' 
the least gleam of an independent spirit. 
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Learning and fine talents most be respected and 
Valued in all enlightened* ages and nations ; nay, 
they have been known to awaken a most honour* 
able veneration in the breasts of men accustomed 
to spoil, and wading through blood to glory. An 
Italian robber not only refused the rich booty of a 
caravan, but conducted it under his safeguard, 
when he was informed that Taaso accompanied it 
The great Duke of Marlborough, at the siege of 
Cambray, gave particular orders, that the lands, 
&c. of the admired Fenelon, archbishop of the dio- 
cese, should not be profaned by the violence of 
war. Caesar, the ambitious Caesar, acknowledged 
TuUtf* superior character ; for that the Roman 
orator had enlarged the limits of human know- 
ledge, while he had only extended those of his 
country. But to proceed one step higher, 

The great Emathian eonqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple ami tower 
Went to the grouud. 

Rest then assured, my friend, when a man of 
learning and talents does not, in this very remu- 
nerative age, find encouragement, protection, and 
independence, that such an unnatural circumstance 
must arise from some concomitant failings which 
render his labours obnoxious, or, at least, of no 
real utility. — Adieu, my dear Sir.— A long letter 
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may admit of an excuse on a subject which would 
fill a large volume. 

I am, with truth, 

Your faithful humble servant. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

INDEED, my dear friend, you mistake the 
matter : irony is not my talent, and B— says I 
have too much impudence to make use of it It is 
a fine rhetorical figure ; and, if there were a chance 
of attaining the manner in which Junius has em- 
ployed it, its cultivation would be worth my atten- 
tion. But you add an harsh injustice to real error, 
when you suppose that I have employed any powers 
of raillery I may possess, on the subject of her 
most excellent Majesty. I recollect the conversa- 
tion which produced this report to my disadvan- 
tage, and, if it were true, to my dishonour. I can 
easily despise the malice of those who understand 
and misrepresent me; but that ignorance which 
both misunderstands and misrepresents, is mortify- 
ing in the extreme. I should really think it little 
less than blasphemy to speak ill of a princess ^Via 
deserves so well. The queen foea \ksornbc v» ^^ 
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British throne ; she has a right to the place she 
possesses in the breast of every reflecting' English- 
man ; and it has ever been my opinion, that her 
character unites the royal virtues of her station, 
with the most amiable qualifications of her sex. 
Nor have I ever been disposed to speak unfavour- 
ably of the ladies who attend her person, or com- 
pose her suit There are, I must own, half a dozen 
figures of her household who are objects of my 
pity; and the strain of commiseration which broke 
from me on their subjects, has been represented, 
I find, as a contemptuous raillery of their royal 
mistress. My memory will serve me, I believe, to 
recollect the general tenour of my discourse on the 
occasion, which I shall offer to your candid inter- 
pretation. 

The Dowager Lady Townsend, as you well know, 
divides the human -species into men, women, and 

h ; and where is the crime, if I parody on her 

ladyship's logic, and apply it to the division of her 
Majesty's household into men, women, and mai<k 
of honour? Nor will it be difficult to justify this 
new line of distinction, if we consider the peculiar 
offices which compose the duty, and the singular 
privileges which reward the service, of these 
courtly virgins. 

To make up, at least, two court suits in a year; 
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to dance as many court minuets in the sine space j 
to sidle, on days of duty, through the presence 
chambers, at the tail of a royal procession ; to take 
her place in an established corner of the drawing- 
room ; to say yes, Sir, or no, Sir, and curtesy, when 
she is noticed by the king i to say yes, Madam, and 
no, Madam, and curtesy, when the queen does tier 
the same honour ; to make an occasional one of 
six large hoops in a royal coach, and to aid the 
languor of an easy party in a side-box at a royal 
play ; compose the principal labours of a maid of 
honour's life. — But they are not without their re- 
wards. — A moderate salary, and a thousand pounds 
when Miss gets a husband ; an apartment in a pa- 
lace, and, I believe, a dinner from a royal kitchen ; 
in the rotation of six weeks, a seven days posses- 
sion of a royal coach, a royal coachman, and a 
shabby pair of royal horses, for the purpose of 
shopping in the city, paying distant visits, airing in 
the king's road, and the being set down at the very 
gate of Kensington gardens, while women of the 
first fashion are obliged to trip it over a hundred 
yards of greensward between their coaclies and 
the place of admittance ; to take place of baronets' 
daughters ; to go to plays, operas, and oratorios, 
gratis; to have physicians without, fecs,»»4wi*i- 
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lords and grooms of the bed-chamber around the 
fire of an anti-chamber; to stroke the beardless 
face of a new-made page ; and, perhaps, to receive 
an heir-apparent's first effort at flirtation, consti- 
tute the various privileges of a maid of honour. 

This brief history, my dear friend, you well 
know to be founded in fact, and will, therefore, be 
ready to applaud the tender pity I feel for these 
virgin automatons. I have never seen them bring- 
ing up the rear of a royal train, but each of them 
has appeared to bear, in legible characters, on her 
forehead, Who loiU marry me ? Nevertheless, upon 
the most favourable average, not one in three 
years, during the present reign, has been rewarded 
by Hymen ; which, in their particular situation, it 
is as pitiable a circumstance as can be found in 
the long catalogue of female mortifications. A 
lady of the bed-chamber is obliged only to a par- 
tial duty ; and, during the short period of her at- 
tendance, is, in some degree, the companion of her 
royal mistress ; while the virgins of honour are not 
admitted, as I have been , informed, to stick a pin 
in a royal handkerchief. Even the women of the 
same department figure only in her Majesty's cast- 
off gowns on royal birth-days ; but these poor per- 
secuted damsels are the common hackneys of draw- 
ing-room parade \ whether ill or well, in humous 
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or out of humour, by day-light, or by candle-light, 
they are obliged through three parts of the year, 
to be on the continual stretch of state-official ex- 
hibition. 

I remember, when I was little more than a boy, 
to have seen a young lady in training for this im- 
portant office ; and the whole of that serious busi- 
ness consisted in nothing more than a practical 
lecture upon entrances and exits, the language of 
courtesies, and the art of conducting a large hoop 
in all modes and forms of possible pliancy. I 
laughed then as boys laugh, and had some unlucky 
thoughts in my head, which were not arrived at 
maturity; at this period I would willingly give 
an opera-subscription to be present at a similar 
exercise. 

After this manner did I treat the honourable 
subject of her Majesty's honourable virgins ; and 
little did I think that it wbuld beget a long admo- 
nitory epistle from you, to warn me against speak- 
ing evil of dignities. My wit, such as it is, has 
never directed a single glance at the throne ; and 
I have received the welcome testimony of your 
applause, more than once, for exerting the full 
force of my understanding to support the wishes 
of it. You have my ready leave, my dear friend, 
to laugh with me, and at me— -to reprove and tp 
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admonish me ; but I must entreat you to relax your 
proneness to believe every idle tale which is fabri- 
cated to my dishonour. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XXXVIII. 

YOUR usual accuracy has failed you in your 
suggestions concerning 1 the rise and rapid progress 
of Mr. D t's fortune. The history of that gen- 
tleman's advancement to his present affluence, if 
my immediate recollection does not fail me, is as 
follows. 

That he was appointed to his first employment 
in the service of government by my father's interest 
is true ; and it may, perhaps, have been procured 
for him from the motives which current opinion 
has assigned ; but of this I do not pretend to be 
better informed than the rest of the world. Thus 
placed in a situation of little or no leisure, he was 
left, I believe, by our family patronage, to look for - 
any future promotion from his own industry, the 
chance of succession, or the casual boon of for* 
tune. The latter was disposed to smile upon him, 
or it may be said with more propriety, to reward 
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the prudent modesty with which he retreated from 
her first advances, to secure her gTeater favours. 
In the usual course of promotion, he had an ac- 
knowledged claim to succeed to a vacant place of 
no inconsiderable profit On this occasion, Lord 
Holland, for some particular reason which I have 
forgotten, or perhaps never heard, wished to make 
an irregular appointment in favour of some other 
« person ; and, to comply with his lordship's wishes, 
Mr. D— wisely waved his right of succession. 
■ That nobleman, who never suffered a good office 
to be long unreturned, soon after procured him to 
be named commissary -general to the expedition 
then preparing to attack the French West India 
islands. The success which attended it, together 
with the regular profits of his appointment, placed 
him in a situation, with respect to fortune, with 
which, it may be imagined, he was more than satis- 
fied ; and I have been told that he then looked no 
farther. But Lord Holland never thought he did 
enough for any one that had obliged him ; and I 
am greatly mistaken, if his influence did not name 
Mr. D to the same employment in the formi- 
dable armament which was sent against the Ha- 
vannah and succeeded. The fortunes acquired by 
that capture are well known, &\vdMx. X>— - * "«*a 
Among- the largest of them. OuYua -re.VastvXJa'to^gf 
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very surprising languor in obeying these very im- 
portant orders of government. On such an occa- 
sion he was, perhaps, instructed to threaten an ac- 
cusation of delinquency against the governor, to 
the powers at home ; and it is equally probable, 
that he did not forget his instructions. Whether 
this neglect was repaired by subsequent exertions, 
or whether it was forgotten in the successes which 
followed, I do not know ; but I very well remem- 
ber, that at the time, my father was very uneasy 
about it, and complained in angry terms to the 
clergyman of Hagley,,oif his brother's forwardness 
to disgrace a branch of that family, by which his 
own had been so warmly protected. Here the 

matter rested ; but that George D should have 

been elevated to a situation, wherein he could re- 
peat what was called an insolent menace to one of 
the Lyttelton family, will never be remembered 
without much mortification, and, therefore, can 
never be forgiven. Adieu. 



LETTER XXXIX. 
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accusation. If it alludes to religion, you would, 
I think, find some difficulty to maintain your po- 
sition ; if it should glance at politics, our national 
submission is certainly against you; or, leaving the 
higher concerns of the world, if you should apply 
your assertion to the ordinary intercourse and com- 
mon transactions between man and man, you are 
truly unfortunate, as an extreme cullibility seems 
to be one of the leading features of the present 
limes. The age in which we live does not possess 
so great a share, as former centuries, of that faith 
which is able to remove mountains ; blind credu- 
lity, by the insults it so long offered to reason, has, 
ia a great measure, destroyed itself or is rather 
become modified into that sobriety of belief, which 
is consistent with a rational being. The gawdy, 
awrui, and presuming phantom of papal authority, 
■has long begun to disappear ; that blazing meteor, 
-which for so many ages dazzled the superstitious 
world, verges towards the horizon, and grows 
pale before the steady embodied light of liberal 
unimpeded science. But I cannot believe, although 
-luxury and dissipation, with their concomitant de- 
pravities, have made such enormous strides among 
-tile higher orders, that infidelity in religious mat- 
ters is a leading, characteristic of o\a tara*. ^ 
me turn fi%>m the church to \&fe a\aXfc> ^fcft, %a». 
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confidence of a very great majority of the people 
in a government, which, I am forced to confess, 
does not possess all the wisdom that such a go* 
vernment ought to possess, is a circumstance* 
which, were I to enlarge upon it, you would be 
perplexed to answer. In the ordinary transactions 
of life, the wantonness of commercial credit is well 
prepared to give the lie direct to any charge of in* 
credulity. Ask Foley, Charles Fox, and a thou- 
sand others, what they think of modern infidelity; 
and they will tell you, that the Jews themselves, 
that unbelieving race, have deserted from the stan- 
dard of scepticism, and, having borne the stigma 
of spiritual unbelief for upwards of seventeen hun- 
dred years, are, at this moment, groaning beneath 
the effects of temporal credulity. 

Credula turba status— -"We are a credulous race 
of beings $ and the most steady professors of scep- 
ticism are deceived by others, and deceive them- 
selves, every hour of the day. Religion, which 
commands, among its evident truths, the belief of 
matters which we cannot entirely comprehend, 
will, sometimes, so habituate the mind of its sub- 
missive disciple to acts of faith, that he does not 
know how to withhold his assent to the most im- 
probable fictions of human fancy; and the Credo 
quia impossibUe est of Tertvllian is readily adopted 
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by his yielding piety. I shall confirm the truth of 
this observation by a story which I have heard re- 
lated, and is not more extraordinary in its nature,, 
than the tone, look, and language of belief which 
accompanied the relation. — A traveller, benighted 
in a wild and mountainous country, (if my recollec- 
tion does not fail me, in the Highlands of Scotland) 
at length beholds the welcome light of a neigh- 
bouring habitation. He urges his horse towards 
it ; when, instead of a house, he approached a kind 
of illuminated chapel, from whence issued the most 
alarming sounds he had ever heard. Though 
greatly surprised and terrified, he ventured to look 
through a window of the building, when he was 
amazed to see a large assembly of cats, who, ar- 
ranged in solemn order, were lamenting oyer the- 
corpse of one of their own species, which lay -in 
state, and was surrounded with the various em. 
blems of sovereignty. Alarmed and terrified at 
this extraordinary spectacle, he hastened from the 
place with greater eagerness than he approached 
it ; and arriving, some time after, at the house of 
a gentleman who never turned the wanderer from 
hia gate, the impressions of what he had seen were 
so visible on his countenance, that his friendly host 
inquired into the cause of his anxiety. He accord- 
ingly told his story, and* having finished it, a large 
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family cat, who had lain, during the narrative, be- 
fore the fire, immediately started up, and very ar- 
ticulately exclaimed, " Then lam king of the cats/* 9 
and, having 1 thus announced its new dignity, the 
animal darted up the chimney, and was seen no 
more. 

Now, the man who seriously repeated this strange 
and singular history, was a peer of the realm, had 
been concerned in the active scenes of life, and 
was held in high * esteem and veneration among 
mankind for his talents, wisdom, and christian 
piety. After this information, which I give you as 
a serious fact, what have you to say ? — It is impos- 
sible but you must immediately withdraw your 
charge of infidelity against a period which could 
produce one such implicit believer. 

As for myself, I will readily confess to you that 
I am neither a sceptic nor a believer. I have 
enough of scepticism to prevent the throwing my 
share of faith away ; at the same time I feel within 
me that there is something, which I cannot very 
Well explain, the belief whereof I ought to culti- 
vate, and from whence I should derive much sa- 1 
tisfaction and contentment, could I but frame my j 
mind to the purpose.— If, however, after all my 
reasoning, you should still continue to fix a seep* 
tical character upon the present age, I trust that 
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you will, at least, discard it from your own breast, 
while I assure you of the great regard with which 
I am 

Your most sincere humble servant. 



LETTER XL. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

YOUR letters to me are those of friendship. 
Under the impression of this sentiment, I, at all 
times, receive them ; nevertheless, they are at- 
tended with this disagreeable circumstance, that, 
in my answers to them, I am so often obliged to 
make myself the hero of my own tale. 

Your last charge has a foundation in truth ; and 
the persons whom you name as being in the circle 
of my intimacy, are received at my house, and ad- 
mitted to my table. You tell me it is not only a 
dishonour, but a crime, to herd with such men' as 
familiar associates ; and that it is beneath a ra* 
tional being to receive these outcasts from ail other 
society into mine, merely to be flattered by their 
submission, to have base engines of my pleasures 
or objects for that raillery which will not be re- 
turned. It ie too true that I cann ** 
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combat the force of these very severe observa- 
tions; but let me persuade you to bestow any 
small portion of your leisure on the volume of hu- 
man nature, to take a short review of human fail- 
ings, and then to cast your eye upon that page 
whereon my name is written. You will there dis- 
cover that my character is divided between an ar- 
dent desire of applause, and a more than equal 
love of pleasure ; and, on this discovery, your con- 
siderate regard will look with less severity upon 
me. When you have done me this justice, pro- 
ceed, I beseech you, one step farther; examine 
the world upon my subject, and you will know 
what confirmed prejudices it possesses against 
me ; that I am the continual victim of its injus- 
tice; and that, not contented to blazon forth my 
defects and follies into a false unnatural magni- 
tude, it seems pleased with the malignant task of 
fabricating tales to my dishonour. Public opinion 
aims at excluding me from a familiar intercourse 
with men of virtuous life, and women of chaste 
manners : so that, when I appear, even in general 
societies, mothers seem to be alarmed for their 
daughters, husbands for their wives, and fathers 
for their .-,<;ns : nay, the very impures of the town 
have refused my most generous offers, from an 

^ w .,-:- f mv capacity for mischief. I will 
tical charact* 
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freely own that my life has been marked with aft 
extravagance of dissipation ; but neither the force 
of my passions, &c. nor their success, though, vi- 
ciously speaking, I might be vain of the latter, 
can justify these violent and continual fears of me. 
But let us suppose, for a moment, that this most 
prodigal of all prodigals should meditate a refor- 
mation, and begin the salutary work with the fa- 
vourable omen of shutting his doors against those 
vagabonds, to use your own expression, whom you 
accuse him of suffering to enter them. If, in the 
arduous task of winning the forfeited esteem of 
mankind, I should begin with paying my court to 
the lights of the church, and beg their sanction to 
my infant repentance, those holy men would not 
only suspect the sincerity of my declarations, but 
do my effrontery the credit to believe, that under 
the semblance of contrition, I was meditating some 
unholy impertinence to the sacred lawn. Permit 
me to continue the singular idea, and suppose me 
commencing my round of episcopal visits with one 
of the first characters of this age and na- 
tion, the present Bishop of London. After some 
hesitation on the part of my coachman, you may 
imagine me at his lordship's gate, where it cannot 
be supposed that I should find admittance.— But 
this is not at all.— JWr*. Lonvth would, probably, 

q2 
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throw my visiting card into the fire, and forbid 
the porter to enter my name in his book ; while 
the right reverend prelate would determine to take 
the opportunity of some debate in the House of 
Lords, wherein I might be engaged, to satisfy his 
politeness as a gentlemen, by leaving his name at 
my door, without any apprehension of being ad- 
mitted within it — What! would you have me wan- 
der a solitary being through the world, too bad for 
the good, and "too good for the bad ? — My whole 
nature shudders at the idea, and I should perish 
in the attempt. I love superiority, flattery, and 
ease ; and the society which you condemn affords 
the three-fold gratification. You will tell me that 
it consists of dishonourable men ; in the common 
sense of the term you may be right ; but dulcibm 
abundant vitiis; and as bad instruments in the 
hands of agreeable performers, make a pleasant 
concert, so these characters compose an amusing 
society. With them I am under no restraint ; they 
know the history of the day : some of them, also, 
are well accomplished; and while" they play upon 
one another, I can play upon them all. Besides, 
coffee may be ordered at whatever hour I please 
without an opposing look ; and while I confer ho- 
nour, I enjoy convenience. 
You will, perhaps, be disposed to inquire if I 
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think it worthy of me, in the phrase of vulgar 
tongues, to enjoy the character of icing of the 
company .? — The love of rule, my dear Sir, is, more 
or less, the inmate of every breast ; it is allied to 
all the pre-eminent virtues ; and the greatest men 
have .owed their gTeatness to it. Casar declared 
that the first office of a village was preferable to 
the second station in the Roman world. White- 
field, I believe, would not have exchanged his ta- 
bernacle for a metropolitan diocese; Zinzendorff, 
amid the submission of his Moravian followers, 
looked down with pity on despotic empire ; nor, in 
the government of my Pandemonium, do 1 envy all 
the didactic honours of your Lyceum. 

It may be an opinion which proceeds from a dis- 
solute refinement, but it is mine — that pleasure is 
not pleasure, if difficulties are necessary to its en- 
joyment. I wish, as it were, to have it brought 
home to me, without my stirring across the thres- 
hold. My taste for gratification is like their piety 
who erect chapels in their houses ; it makes a do- 
mestic priesthood necessary to me; and, while the 
persons who compose it are zealous in their func- 
tions, I shall look no farther. The circumstances 
of my past life have produced the colour of the , 
present moment; a future period ma^ K,wwt ^s>a- 
tlwr hue. The events of every ^rasY^Vavsx* ^ 
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characters such as mine, as well as in others 
which are supposed to be much better, must fur- 
nish the tints. Experience may do something" in 
my favour; your friendly oracles may do more; 
the calls of public duty may have their effect. To 
conclude, time and chance happen unto all men.- and 
through their influence, the hour may arrive when 
prelates will eat my soup without fear of contami- 
nation, and modest women admit me to their so- 
ciety without apprehending a loss of reputation.— 
Do not be angry with me, I beseech you ; it is im- 
possible to treat the subject otherwise ; and, if I 
might add another petition to the many you have 
already so kindly granted, let me intreat you to 
give our correspondence a more pleasing and pro- 
fitable subject, than the failings of 

Your very sincere 

And obliged, &c. 



LETTER XLL 

THE world at large is so disposed to gene- 
ralise, that it is seldom right when it descends 
into the detail of opinion. It has so many eyes 
and objects, that, in the act of particularising the 
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sources of its favour or disapprobation, the recti- 
tude or error of its conclusions are both the effect 
of hazard. I, as you too well know, bare been the 
subject of its severest censure ; but, with all my 
faults, 1 have much reason to complain of its pre- 
cipitate injustice. 

Among other instances of its premature indis- 
position towards me, the circumstance to which 
you have alluded with so much humour, is in 
proof of my assertion } and to heighten my morti- 
fication at that time, my own family joined the po- 
pular cry ; so that, in pronouncing all possibility 
of amendment, the devoted prodigal was driven 
to a situation which absolutely precluded him 

My father, in a long detail of my unworthiness, 
which, with his usual tenderness, he dealt forth to 
Harry de Sola, as a climax to the amiable his- 
tory, concluded the list of my enormities with de- 
claring, that I actually intrigued with three differ- 
ent women of fashion at one and the same time, 
Without making any comment on the very credit- 
able account given of me, and the favourable pic- 
ture which his pious lordship displayed of our first- 
rate females, permit me to assure you, that neither 
my prowess with the ladies, nor turn WXi^v ■»*.- 
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pleasure of that moment The subject of an oc- 
casional morning's reading was the true but unac- 
knowledged cause of my disgrace. I shall do my- 
self the justice of relating the fact to you in all its 
circumstances. 

You must have heard of the celebrated scepti- 
cal writer Claude Aixet. His works, and the pro- 
secution which they brought upon him, have con- 
spired to give his name no small share of public 
notoriety. It will be also necessary to inform you, 
that, after the sacred writings, Lord L has di- 

rected his partial estimation to two popular theo- 
logical productions. The one details, explains, 
and observes upon, the Resurrection of Christ; 
and the other defends the character and conduct 
of the Apostle Paul. The former was written by 
his dearly beloved friend Mr. West / the latter, b\ 
himself. The infidel CUmde Anet, among other 
matters, thought proper to give these two publi- 
cations a particular and separate consideration. He 
had the abominable impudence to declare, that they 
were not only deficient in their principles, but that 
they were logically defective in the means they took 
to support them : nay, he undertakes to give them 
arguments superior to any they have used, and then 
to confute them. On this ground he opens his bat- 
tery, and makes his attack ; nor is he without lus 
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paxtizans among men of learning and talents, as I 
have been informed, who do not hesitate to assign 
him the victory. Of this I do not pretend to deter- 
mine; I have, in truth, no genius for that line of 
criticism. The mode of proceeding 1 , however, must 
be acknowledged to have been accompanied with 
an air of insolence and contempt, which might 
have been the cause of mortification to men of a 
less sensible fibre than one, at least, of those 
against whom it was directed. It had this effect in 
the extreme ; for the pity of the christian gave way 
to the pride of the author ; and the damnable scep- 
tic, instead of being- the object of fervent prayer, 
that he might be converted from the error of his 
way, was wafted, in a moment, by his pious anta- 
gonist, to the howling portion of the devil and his 

In an unlucky hour it was discovered, that this 
offensive volume was in my possession, and the 
subject of my occasional meditation ; and from 
hence arose that unexpected burst of displeasure 
that fell with so much weight upon me, and which 
had instant recourse to my graceless life, as the 
pretended reason for its justification. I do not 
know a quality of the human mind that is of such 
an absorbent nature as vanity ; in one disappoint- 
ed moment it will suck up fea \uj»ft *& -^**s*> 
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fice, than half a dozen flowery orations in Parlia- 
ment, during ■ winter's session, which are, in your 
opinion, sufficiently rewarded by the gratifications 
of my own vanity. This, I must acknowledge, is 
' comingat once, and without ceremony to the point; 
but think for a moment, and ask yourself, what 
kind of figure I should make at the desk. Can 
you imagine that it is in my nature, and, of course 
in my capacity, to bear the oppression of such mul- 
tifarious and etsmal business as must chum the 
attention of an eminent official statesman > The ad- 
mirable structure of the British constitution, its 
commerce, its interests, and its alliances, have been 
the objects of my serious inquiry and attentive 
consideration. I take continual occasion to watch 
the changing 1 scene of its political movements ; I 
form, with much thought, my opinions upon them; 
I deliver those opinions, in my senatorial capacity, 
to-the world; not from the suggestions of a giddy 
hour, or from the spur of momentary vanity, but 
from curious research, ardent reflection, and deli- 
berate preparation. To this point my talents, such 
as they are, must be directed ; and, by having given 
them in some degree their natural direction, I have 
acquired a political reputation which would be lost 
in contempt and derision, were they to be emolaY- 
cd in the routine of official emxAavmsms.. »A 'iss 
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perplexities of ministerial duty. Betides, if there 
be any thing which requires a more than vestal's 
vigilance, it is the guidance of a principal wheel 
in the machine of our government ; and such a con- 
tinual attention is foreign to my nature. I might, 
perhaps, possess it for a certain time, and apply it 
with zeal, may I not add, with reputation? but my 
existence would be insupportable, if the intervals 
of relaxation did not frequently relieve me, when 
I might retire 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neasra's hair. 

There is a certain degree of phlegm absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of society ; but I pos- 
sess not an atom of it. There is also an ardour of 
mind that leads to national as well as personal 
greatness, nor am I without an .active flame of it ; 
but it burns by flashes, and possesses me only in 
common with other contending passions, which, in 
their turn, command my obedience, and are obeyed. 
Suffer the stream, I beseech you to flow in those 
channels which nature has designed for it ; let it 
pass on, sometimes in foaming eddies, and some- 
times with a tranquil wave ; be content to watch 
its progress ; and, though it may now force its an- 
gry passage through the divided mountain, your 
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eye may soon behold its crystal surface reflect the 
golden harvests and flowery meadows. But, should 
its natural course be changed, it would be quickly 
lost in bog and morass ; nor ever grow into that 
extent and grandeur of waters which many rivu- 
lets attain before they reach the ocean. 

Is there not, in my own family, an immediate 
circumstance of ridicule which comes in aid of my 
argument?— My father, who made a respectable 
figure as a senator in both houses of parliament, 
and possessed that theoretic political erudition 
which constituted him an able counsellor of the 
state, was incapable, as you very well know, of 
counting- twenty pounds, if thrown in a promiscuous 
heap, of the different British coins ;— nevertheless, 
he was appointed to preside at the exchequer, to 
contrive ways and means, and to run through the 
combinations of finance, without the knowledge of 
arithmetic which is necessary to an overseer of the 
poor. And what was the consequence ? The whole 
nation was upon the titter during his short-lived 
administration; nor does any visitor of Hagley 
House pass through the room which is adorned 
with the exchequer strong-box, but beholds the 
empty badge and sad memorial of his ministerial 
honours, with a significant look of wonder, or 
shrug of disapprobation. 
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The sage physician endeavours to meliorate, bat 
not to change, the constitution of his patient, and 
infuses, by degrees, those wholesome aids which 
may help to lessen its infirmities The same wise 
conduct should be pursued in the care of mental 
health ; and to aim at turning' the natural bent of 
genius, is an application of moral quackery, which 
will destroy all fervour of ability, ?A m vntfpr an 
opiate to the faculties of mind, bring on apathy 
and torpor, and destroy all intellectual nerve for 
ever. 

Adieu, &c. 



LETTER XUIL 

I TAKE the opportunity of a sober hour, 
while every one of the society here, except myself, 
is happy in the delirium of a fox-chase, to teH you 
where I am, what I am about, and with whom en- 
gaged. The spleen of a gloomy day seized upon 
my spirits; so I ordered my chaise, and sought 
the enlivening hospitality of this mansion. To in- 
crease our satisfaction, who should arrive an hour 
after me but your clerical friend, whose blunt sim- 
plicity and unpolished benevolence afforded their 
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usual entertainment Parson Adams — for he has j 
no other name within these walls — came on Thurs- 
day to dinner, and continued with us, in much joy 
and heart, till Saturday afternoon ; when, suddenly 
awaking- from a kind of snoring dose, he made a 
most vociferous and unexpected demand if it was 
not the last day of the week; and receiving', after 
some pause of astonishment and laughter, an an- 
swer in the affirmative, he arose in haste, exa- 
mined his pockets with a most anxious vivacity, 
and then broke the cordage of the hell, in the vio- 
lence of ringing it. Being requested to explain 
the meaning of all this agitation, he observed^in a 
tone of voice wldch betokened no small disappoint- 
ment, that as, in truth, it was Saturday, the mor- 
row must, in the natural order of time, be Sunday; 
and as Sunday was the Sabbath-day, it was Ruing 
he should immediately return home, to prepare 
himself for the dudes of it. The night approach- 
ed, and threatened darkness ; it was, therefore, 
proposed to him to retake the possession of his 
arm-chair, nor to think of business till the next 
morning'. "My good friends," replied the doc- 
tor, " it becomes me to inform you, thst my habi- 
tation is fourteen miles distant, and that the church 
where & am to officiate to-morrow morning, is ei- 
nctiy in the midway ; so thai, si \ ituwa. \\ras. t& 
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he, "into three parts; the first was taken from 
Clarke, the second from Abemethg, and the third 
was composed by myself; and the two practical 
observations were translated from a Latin sermon, 
preached and printed at Oxford in the year of our 
Lord, 1735." On my observing that his discourse' 
had as many heads as Cerberue, he grew warm, 
and told me it was much better to bare three 
heads than none at all. " But," added the doctor, 
" if you wish to know more of the matter, it had 
four beginnings, and seven conclusions ; by the 
help whereof I pir. -luil if, with equal success, on 
a Christmas-day, for die benefit of a charity, at a 
florist's feast, an assize, an archdeacon's visitation, 
and a funeral, besides common occasions." On 

this account, F observed that it put him in 

mind of the mention made, in Tristram Sluindg, of 
a text which would suit any sermon, and a sermon 
which would suit any lest. This the zealous 
preacher loudly declared was a false insinuation; 
for that his text was steady to its post, nor had 
ever deserted it ; and tlial whoever toot him for a 
man who would hold out a false flag, or change 
his colours, on any occasion, mistook his charac- 
ter, and did him a very sensible injustice. At this 
period, the master of the house returned from «. 
quiet but fitiitless examination oi \\\s Va'3£.-^»ae» 
for the purpose of finding, perc\w»ce, wdfifc ** 
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demanded, in the same tone, whether thai was the 
road to Bridg- enorth ? On a reply in the negative, 
it continued, "I suppose, then, I am at Davenport 

Houte." — On a second reply in the negative, 

" Then where the devil am I >" returned the voice, 
for we could see nothing 1 ; but the candles arriving, 
who should appear but our unfortunate doctor, 
who, after wandering about the commons for up- 
wards of three hours, had, by mere chance, re- 
turned to us again. We received him in triumph, 
placed him at the head of the table, where, with- 
out grace or apology, or indeed uttering a single 
word, he seized on the best part of a fowl, with a 
proportionable quantity of ham, and left us to laugh 
and be merry, while he voraciously devoured his 
meat, and held his tongue. At length, observing 
that his clay wanted moistening, and that punch 

* was a fluid the beat adapted of any other to his 
Soil, he did not delay an instant to quench his 
thirsty frame from a large bowl of that refreshing 
beverage. The cords of his tongue were now 
loosened, and he informed us, that providence hav- 
ing, as he supposed, for wise and good purposes, 
intimated to him, by a variety of obstructions, that 
he should not discharge his usual functions on the 
morrow, it became iiim to show a due resignation. 
to the will of Heaven, and, tben&Re, V& *«*&! 

send his flocks to grass on tlvfc » , p^«(i»*&JvwE, , S»' 
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bath. In a similar strain he continued to entertain 
us, till, wearied with laughter, we were glad to 
retire. The next morning it was hinted to him, 
that the company did not wish to restrain him 
from attending upon the divine service of the pa- 
rish ; but he declared that it would be adding con- 
tempt to neglect, if, when he had absented himself 
from his own churches, he should go to any other. 
—This curious etiquette he strictly observed, and 
we passed a Sabbalh, contrary, I fear, both to law 
and gospel. 

In the fulness of his heart, our divine has given 
us an invitation to dine with him at his parsonage 
on Thursday next. I expect infinite entertainment 
from the party ; and you may depend, by the suc- 
ceeding post, to receive the best hash of it which 
the cookery of my pen can afford you. In the 
mean time, and at all times, I remain 

Yours most affectionately. 



LETTER XLIV. 

THE visit is paid, and more than answered 
the warmest expectations which could be formed 
in its favour. Our reverend host had insisted, not 
4 la mode de Scarron, that e*ch of his guests should 
bring his dish, but that they should individually 
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name it. This easy preliminary was readily com- 
plied with, and it was my lot to give birth to as ex- 
cellent a plumb-pudding as ever smoked upon a 
table; which, from my adoption, he is resolved, in 
future, to call zLyttelton. You tee what honours 
wait upon me, and to what solid excellence my 
title is assimilated. F — — had named a goose, 
which lie immediately christened after its godfather, 
who did not quite relish the joke, and could hardly 
force a laugh, when the rest of the company were 
bursting. The whole meal was a very comforta- 
ble one i and the doctor produced us no small 
quantity of very tolerable wine; his punch was 
grateful to the nostrils ; but he had made it in a 
large pewter vessel, so like a two-handled cham- 
ber pot, that my resolution was not equal to the 
applying of it to my palate. 
' On its being observed that he must have taken 
no small pains to procure all the good tilings be- 
fore us, he declared that no trouble had attended 
any one article but the pudding, which, he said, 
had almost destroyed a pair of black plush breeches 
in riding round the country to leani how it should 
be made in perfection. " You cannot he ignorant, 
my lord," continued our divine, addressing him- 
self particularly to me, " thaX. a. ^n»TO , o.^fti&&s>.^,~" i 
nothing more than a pudding, \m-we"*ra "*- ta«i 
composed, with plumbs artAed to otaw iMgt«&* 
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but, apprehensive that the ordinary skill .of our 
homely kitchens, in this particular, might not be 
agreeable to such refined palates as yours, I re- 
solved to traverse the whole neighbourhood, in or- 
der to obtain all necessary intelligence. Every 
learned person to whom I applied, agreed, as your 
lordship may suppose,' in the essential articles of 
flour and water, milk and eggs, suet and plumbs, 
or raisins ; but the variety of other articles, which 
were severally recommended, filled two pages of 
my memorandum-book, and drove me almost to 
despair. In the multitude of counsellors I did not, 
according to the proverb, find wisdom, but con- 
fusion. I was successively, alternately, and sepa- 
rately, advised the addition of rum, brandy, wine, 
strong beer, spices of every sort, chopped liver, 
and Holland's gin. With this load of multifarious 
intelligence, I hastened to the market-town, fur- 
nished myself with every ingredient my own little 
storehouse did not possess, and returned home 
jaded, fatigued, and my pockets laden with the 
produce of all quarters of the globe. But ano- 
ther important labour" added the doctor, "suc- 
ceeded, in the consultation about the choice and 
due mode of applying the hoard of grocery and 
variety of liquors, which were displayed in form 
on the kitchen dresser ; it was a solemn business, 
f nrd had commanded it. Consultation, how- 
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ever, begot difference of opinion, and difference of 
opinion brought on dispute ; so that I was at length 
obliged to interpose my authority ; and, to shorten 
the business, 1 ordered all the various articles, 
consisting of more than a dozen in number, to be 
employed without favour or affection. The mot- 
ley mixture was accordingly made ; and as every 
person consulted seemed to agree, that the longer 
it boiled the better it would prove, I ordered it to 
be put into the pot at midnight, and sent for a fa- 
mous nurse in the neighbourhood to sit up with it, 
and, with a vestal's vigilance, to keep in the fire 
till the family arose. In this state of concoction 
the pudding remained till after the arrival of this 
good company, who, I hope, will be so prejudiced 
in its favour, from the Herculean labour which 
produced it, asvto attack its circumference with 
Herculean appetites." Here ended the culinary 
oration, and, as I before observed, the subject of 
it contained unrivalled excellence; and, though we 
laughed at it and over it, we did not fail to cause 
a very apparent diminution of its ample dimen- 
sions.— Thus, my dear friend, we ate and laughed, 
and drank and laughed, till night stole impercep- 
tibly upon us ; when our hospitable host informed 
us, that he had two beds and a cradle in his own 
house, and that he had prepared three others at 
two neighbouring farmers ; so that we might b* 
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at rest, as to our lodging, nor like him, encounter 
the perils of a darksome night The squires, ad- 
ded he, must adjourn to my neighbours ; my two 
beds will serve the peer and the baronet, and I 
myself will take to the cradle, Now, this cradle, 
which caused us no little mirth, and will, I pre- 
sume, have a similar effect upon you, who are ac- 
quainted with the huge figure which was to oc- 
cupy it — this cradle, I say, is a most excellent 
moveable for a small house. It is made of a suf- 
ficient size to hold an infant six feet in length, can 
be placed any where, and will enable an hospitable 
spirit to supply a friend with a lodging when his 
beds are engaged. If I had not been fearful of 
affronting our divine, I should have indulged my 
curious fancy by going to roost in it ; but the best 
bed was prepared for me, and the fine Holland 
sheets, which, probably, had not been taken out 
of the sweet-scented press for many a month were 
spread for my repose; nor would my slumbers 
have been suspended for a moment, if the linen 
had not produced so strong an effluvia of rosema- 
ry, that I almost fancied myself in a coffin, and 
wrapped in a winding-sheet. But fatigue soon got 
the better of fancy ; and I awoke the next morning 
to life and spirits, but not to immortality. 

Before I bid you adieu, permit me to add a sin- 
gular example of complimentary repartee, which 
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our friendly host, very unexpectedly, addressed to 
me, previous to our departure. 

As I was looting out of the parlour-window, 
from whence nothing' is to be seen but a black 
dreary heath, he asked me how 1 liked the pros- 
pect. 1 answered, that, from its wild appearance, 
if JVebnchadneziur had been doomed to pasture in 
his environs, he must have died for hunger. And 
if that prince, replied the doctor, had been sen- 
tenced to have passed his lavage gears in your park; 
at Haglcy, he need not have regretted the loss of 
a throne, or wished a return to the enjoyment of 
' his human functions. — At this period of self-impor- 
tance, which, in the very description, returns upon 
me, you cannot be surprised if 1 take my leave. — 



LETTER XLV. 



IT gives me no small satisfaction to be as- 
sured, that my two last letters have afforded you 
the satisfaction it was their office to communicate. 
The rural divine plays a most admirable part in 
the jovial interludes of provincial socieVj. fca *. 
pleasant cii'Cjimstutce to tneeA. otcaawiwfi^ "wS^ 
man, whose humour, sense, *»4 iaM\£> ^^ 
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blended, that while he possesses the pleasant mix- 
ture of simplicity and vanity, which bars him from 
distinguishing when you laugh with him or at him, 
you may give a loose to the whole of your mirth- 
ful dispositions, without any restraint from the fear 

of giving offence. — Our reverend friend told B , 

that he is in no small disgrace with his parishioners 
for entertaining so great a sinner as I am; and that 
one of them, who had seen me at Kidderminster, 
declares throughout the neighbourhood that I have 
a cloven-foot. — I am not without my expectations 
that equal vouchers will be produced for my tail 
and horns, and then the devil will be complete. 

At length, the grave and anxious occupations of 
worldly wisdom succeed to mirth and jollity. The 
interest of money, and the value of lives, tog-ether 
with trusts and securities, are the subjects of my 
present meditations. To explain myself— I am 
considering a plan for easing my estate of the join- 
tures to the two Dowager Lady Lytteltons — for they 
are both so in fact — by making a purchase of equi- 
valent annuities for their valuable lives. Fortune 
has been kind to me, and I will for once, win your 
applause, by applying her gifts to sensible pur- 
poses. To use a newspaper species of portraiture, 
what think you of the picture qf a young noble- 
man offering the favours of Fortune on the altar of 
Wisdom, by the present Lord Lytulton 9 If this 
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Idea should be completed — and, I assure you, the 
dead colouring is disappearing apace — will you 
place the painting- in the cabinet of your mincVin 
the room of the picture which you designed, and 
have so often retouched, of that self-same noble- 
man sacrificingthe gifts of nature to folly, vice, and 
intemperance. 

I trust and believe, that a sordid thirst after 
money will never be added to die catalogue of my 
failings. It is true, that the lore of play proceeds 
from the desire of gain; and is, therefore, said to 
be founded on an avaricious principle. If this be 
fact, avarice is the universal passion; for I will 
venture to affirm, that, more or less, we are all 
gamesters by nature. But the desire of winning 
money for the sake of spending it, and increasing 
tlic joys of life, is one thing ; and the ardour of ac- 
quiring it, in order to lock it up, and render it use- 
less, is another, 
Mammon, the lent erected Spirit that fell 

Were always dowawmh bail, admiring more 
Theriche. aTHeavVa pavement, trodden gold, 



I remain most truly, be. 

I cannot, at present, give a correct ansmet %» ^m 

Inquiryt but from the reco\W&wv <& ** ■*> 

max, the only inscriptions weisuen. <a M KIts; 



aiL-opportuiuty of il 
curate information. 
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lligh u this gentleman 
would come when he « 
turn, and bend his bad 
All this and more is no 1 
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in the leisure of a tilt-yard duty, may weave fan- 
ciful wreaths of future fame ; nay, he may venture 
to give his name to the world in a newspaper, or 
the title-page of a miserable poem ; but the prowess 
of our hero will go no farther. If I were to bid 
him go to the Pomona of Hocknel for a pippin, he 
would not hesitate a moment, and would burn his 
fingers, willingly, in roasting it; and, when I had 
eaten the pulp, he would content himself with the 

core. 

All this my little Greek exactly knows; 
Ami bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

If, however, your obstinate humanity should look 
towards such an object, have a little patience, and 
he will give you an opportunity for the full exer- 
cise of it — I am in the secret ; but I shall not gra- 
tify his vanity by betraying it. After all, I find him 
convenient, and to my purpose. He is ready, sub- 
missive, and not without amusement. If he were 
to die, I shQuld say with Shakspeare, J coidd have 
better spared a better man. 

At this, moment, he is sitting on the other side 
of my table, in the act of making some of his own 
bad poetry worse, in which agreeable business I 
•may perhaps be kind enough to give him some as- 
sistance. You would not, probably have suspected 
him in so close a vicinity to me-,\i\^^^ s& ^ v 
and when 1 have folded up my Y&fcevsV^ ^wfik. 1 
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close it in its envelope, and set the seal to this cer- 
tificate of his own good qualities ; nay, I will make 
him direct it into the bargain. Your pence, it is 
true, will suffer for this whim of mine, but the "re- 
venue will be a gainer ; a circumstance which must 
satisfy you as a patriot, on the truly political idea 
of making follies productive to the state. You may 
observe, however, and with some reason, that every 
one should pay for his own. To such a remark I 
have nothing to answer, but that I am 

Your sincere and faithful, &c. 



LETTER XLVII. 

1 SHALL expect you with impatience, and 
am much flattered that you can leave the society 
of your friend C— for the sake of yielding to my 
solicitations. Is it beyond the reach of your in- 
fluence to persuade him to accompany you ? I am 
apprehensive, that he may have some scruples in 
being a guest of mine ; but, if he will accord me 
that honour, I will assume the virtue, though I have 
it not, and he shall find nodiing chez moi which 
shall give the least offence to the tranquil purity 
of his character. Perhaps you will be my guaran- 
tee upon the occasion. We were at Eton together, 
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though not in any particular intimacy; and since 
that time I had once the pleasure of dining with 
him. I happened, by chance, to be present when 
he proposed to give an Etonian dinner ; .his polite- 
ness led him to invite me, and the party was most 
pleasant and classical. A particular circumstance 
of it I shall never forget. One of the company, who 
had done honour to his table by indulging a very 
voracious appetite, when the desert was served; 
thought proper to recollect the deficiency of a 
dish of fish which had been promised him, and, in 
the true vein of gorged disappointment, reproach- 
ed your friend for liis forgetfulness. The reply 
was singular, affecting, and to the best of my re- 
collection, as follows ;—" When I met you this 
morning," said Mr. C— , " I was proceeding to 
Temple-bar for the purpose of expending an allot- 
ted trifle on a turbot ; but, a few minutes after, I 
received an unwilling application from a very dis- 
tressed person, to whom a guinea was far more 
necessary than the addition of one particular dish 
to a plentiful dinner would be to you, and you very 
well know the strict regulations of my exchequer. 
It is true," continued he, "that you have lost your 
fish; but it is equally true, that, from the same 
cause, a poor unfortunate fe\io^-CY^2toxs^.\\a&\«s»\. 
his despair. Besides the relisYi of \hfe \nee\>o\. tms 
hare long been superseded on ^oxa \^afc&> TO 
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have added a pleasure to my heart which will last 
for ever." He expressed himself with much more 
ease and simplicity than I have done ; and I was 
so affected, that, had 1 then enjoyed my present 
affluence, I should have instantly subscribed to hos- 
pitals, and gone about in search of doing good. 
But, alas ! these thoughts, morally speaking, of my 
better days, have been rendered fruitless in the sue- 
cession of evil habits; and I know not where I 
shall find a restorative, unless the society of your 
friend should renew its former influence over me. 
Another circumstance of a very different nature, 
occurs to me from the recollection of that day's 
pleasure. Poor John Darner was one of the com- 
pany. He has made a strange exit in a stranger 
manner. We were at Eton and in Italy together, 
and at subsequent periods, in the habits of friendly 
connexion. Few of those who knew him have 
been more gloomily affected by the melancholy 
event than myself. I have been informed, that the 
king has exerted his royal influence to prevent the 
publication of David Hume* a posthumous treatise 
in defence of self-murder, I am well convinced 
that his Majesty has acted with his accustomed 
regard to the welfare of his people, in procuring 
the suppression of a work dangerous to society, 
and in direct opposition to evangelical precept; 
but, for my own part, I cannot conceive that any 
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man, in this period of the world, could ever be 
argued into putting a willing 1 end to his existence, 
unless some circumstances of ill fortune, some ma- 
lady of the mind, or some torturing disease of the 
body, more than co-operated with the arguments 
of the reasoning fatalist. Montesquieu does not 
write like himself upon the subject ; and Rousseau, 
who seems purposely not to answer his own argu- 
ments in favour of suicide, defends it with senti- 
ment instead of reason. Many examples are given 
in the works of different writers, of amazing cool- 
ness in the act of self-destruction, winch represent 
the stroke as having been given in youth, health 
and prosperity. I cannot trust to appearances in 
these, or any similar examples ; nor can I believe, 
that the mens sana in corpore sano, with the com- 
forts of life, ever could submit to an act of such 
dreadful uncertainty. I have, sometimes, taken up 
the argument in favour of self-murder, by way of 
supporting an opinion, exercising a talent, or con- 
vincing a fool; but I will honestly acknowledge* 
that the weakest of my antagonists have ever got 
the better of me on this subject, though I might 
not, perhaps, publish my conviction. Virgil's pic- 
ture of the after-misery of those whose" hands have 
given a prematurity to their ewd, v*ow\& %\&^gs& 
the utmost sophistry of erring tc&swu 
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— Quara yeilent «tbere in alto 
Pauperiem pati et duros perferre labores! 

Despair, aa it arises from very different and op- 
posite causes, has various and distinct appear- 
ances. It has its rage, its gloom, and its indiffer- 
ence ; and while, under the former its operations 
acquire the name of madness, under the latter it 
bears the title of philosophy.— Poor John Darner 
was no philosopher, and yet he seems to have 
taken his leap in the dark with the marks both of 
an epicurean and a stoic. He acted his part with 
coolness, and sought his preparation in the mirth 
of a brothel. 

This is an awful subject; and, in casting my 
eye over what I have hastily written upon it, I ob- 
serve some inaccuracies which I should be glad to 
correct. But it is not my office, nor is it in my 
pretensions, to instruct you. — When you are here, 
I will amuse you with a pamphlet, which, without 
that particular view, is a complete physical, or 
rather anatomical, reply to those who defend the 
right of self-murder. It is a treatise on the Gan- 
. gUons of the Nerves, by a Dr. Johnstone, a physi- 
cian in my neighbourhood. It is written with the 
pen of a scholar, and possesses throughout a most 
perspicuous ingenuity. This gentleman attended 
my father in his last illness ; and was not only his 
physician, but his confessor. 
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Your letter to me consists of four lines, and I 
have returned as many pages. This kind of illegal 
interest is not after my usual fashion; but your 
kindness deserves a hundred fold from 

Your affectionate, &c. 



LETTER XLVin. 

YOU are not the only one of my many criti- 
cising' friends, who have expressed their surprise 
at my taking so kindly to the Surry Dell, and be- 
coming so dead to rural magnificence, as to neglect 
Hagletfa gaudy scene and proud domain. C— 

H , in one of her visits to this place, told me 

that I looked like a toad in a hole. Be that as it 
may, it is shady, elegant, convenient, luxuriant, and 
snug; a term peculiar to English comfort, and not 
translated into any other language. Besides, a 
villa is a necessary appendage to that rank whose 
dignity you so often recommend me to maintain ; 
and in what spot could a British peer find a more 
delightful retreat than mine, to solace himself in 
the interval of public duty? Or where is the JEge- 
Han grot, in whose auspicious solitude he could 
better hold his secret counsels with the guardian 
genius of his country ? But, badinage apart, its vi- 
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cinity to the metropolis is one of its principal re- 
commendations ; and, to a man of my tendencies, 
a cottage at Pimlico is preferable to a palace in the 
distant counties. Here I find no inconvenience in 
a rainy day; the means of dissipating a gloomy 
temper are within my beckon. If I wish to be 
alone, I can shut my gates and exclude the world; 
or, if I want society, my post-chaise will quickly 
bear me hence, or fetch it here. On the contrary, 
Hagley, which is, certainly, an Elysian scene, uni- 
ting in itself grandeur, beauty, and convenience, 
does not possess any of these advantages ; and I 
might die there of ennui, before any tiling like the 
necessary remedy could be found. In that spot, 
all delightful as it is, I cannot enjoy the advantage 
of die society which I prefer; nor, when I am tired 
of company, is it possible for me to be alone. The 
neighbourhood is extremely populous ; manufac- 
turing towns surround me on all sides ; turnpike 
roads environ me ; and the prospect from every 
window in my house glares with such a variety of 
intruding objects, that I have been often thankful 
to the shades of night for giving me to tranquillity 
and to myself. Besides, the parish-church is in 
my park ; and I have, more than once, awoke from 
brilliant dreams, by the cackling of gossips in full 
trot to a christening ; nay, I have sometimes shud- 
dered to see on my splendid lawns, the dirges due 
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ind sad array of the rustic funeral. — But this is 
lot all. Coaches full of travellers of all denomina- 
tions, and troops of holiday neighbours, are hourly 
chasing- me from my apartments, or, by strolling 
about the environs, keep me a prisoner in it The 
lord of the place can never call it his for a day du- 
ring the finer part of the year. Nor am I proud, 
as others have been, of holding myself forth to the 
complimentary envy of those who come to visit it. 
My pride is not of that complexion ; and the con- 
sciousness of possessing the first place of its kind 
in Europe, is a sufficient satisfaction to me, with- 
out showing any preference to it as a rural resi- 
dence. 

The little spot from whence I have the pleasure 
to address you, has won my fondest attachment. 
H left me this morning. We passed the whole 

of yesterday evening in searching into the nature 
of the soul, and contriving ways and means for the 
final dissolution of the world. We are neither of 
us qualified to make any great figure in astronomy 
or metaphysics ; nevertheless, we became very fa- 
miliar with the heavenly bodies, and discoursed, 
with a roost imposing gravity, on matter and spirit. 
We exercised all our ingenuity to find out in what 
part of the human frame the soul had fixed her 
abode, but were totally unable to make the disco- 
very, till our friend, with his usual singularity of 
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thought, determined it to be in every part where 
there is sensation*. And particularly in those parts 
where sensation is most exquisite. But, as it is 
much easier to pull down systems than to establish 
them, we destroyed the globe, and all that it in- 
herits, with surprising expedition. A comet was 
seized upon by both of us, at the same moment, as 
the engine to be employed in the tremendous con- 
flagration. The contest for the originality of this 
idea was carried on, with equal zeal between us, 
for some time, which my antagonist concluded by 
introducing another very interesting subject for 
inquiry; whether the great day of judgment was 
to precede, accompany, or follow, this great event 
of the world's dissolution ? In the course of his 
harangue, he rose to such a fervour of thought, 
delivered such forcible language, and intermingled 
such striking expressions from the Scriptures, that 
he grew pale beneath his own conceptions. The 
alarm was contagious, and made my blood curdle 
in its veins. 1 verily believe, if a rattling thunder- 
storm had immediately followed his oration, that 
our confusion would have been too serious to have 
admitted of an acknowledgment The two ladies, 
who composed our audience, were thrown into 
such a terror of mind, that I began to apprehend 
the evening's amusement would have concluded, 
in sending two handsome and useful women to the 
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Magdalen. My house, with all its advantages, is 
not. calculated for the actual work of contrition, 
though it may prepare the way for it ; and if such 
a scene of repentance had really happened, it 
would have constituted an sera in my life, sufficient 
to seduce the attention of mankind from all the 
past singularities of it 

•* I remain, &c. 



LETTER XLIX. 

MY DEAR , 

I HAVE obeyed your commands, and read, 
with a very continued attention, Des Recherchea 
iiir le Despotisme Oriental. The author is a per- 
son of considerable erudition, active thought, and 
lively imagination. He steers his vessel with no 
common address on the ocean of conjecture, and 
I have -beheld his course with much admiration. 
But though he may help to forward an advanced 
progress in infidelity, I cannot flatter him with the 
supposition that he alone has ever made an infidel. 
The paradox of primitive Theocracies, I believe, 
is not a new one, though he may have given it a 
novelty of examination, and brai\c\veA \\.isstfBa.' ! w&» 
a variety of new ramifications. X protest* ^&s> 
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all my praise. The dialogue is natural j the lan- 
guage chaste ; the characters finely discriminated; 
the sentiments admirably appropriated; and the 
moral, if 1 may use the expression, irresistibly pro- 
posed to the business and bosom of the reader. I 
will hope that you will continue to gild your lei- 
sure hours with such delightful amusements, and 
that your philanthropic spirit will give them to in- 
struct and improve mankind. 

What think you of bringing Mrs. Montague and 
Aliss Carter upon your charming theatre ? The si- 
milarity of those ladies' characters in some points, 
and their dissimilitude in others, would be finely 
pourtrayed by your pen, and might give you an 
opportunity of determining the just merits and 
standard of a literary female. The one is an high- 
ly instructed, accomplished woman, possessed of 
great affluence, who indulges herself in a chaste 
display of fashionable as well as literary elegance, 
makes her drawing-room the Lyceum of the day* 
maintains a luxurious hospitality for the votaries of 
that science which she loves, and patronizes the 
learning which she has herself adorned. The 
other, in a state of contented mediocrity, is hum- 
ble as though she knew nothing, while she is not 
only the most learned woman oi any age, but one 
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male star-gazers, declared her only object was to 
discover if there were men in the moon. 

I am, with great regard 

And admiration, &c. 



IJETTER L. 

-MY DEAR LORD, 

I AM not so dull of apprehension as to be de- 
ceived by your elegant irony on the drawings of 
naked figures, which you have accidentally seen 
in their preparation for my cabinet As works of 
art, they have a claim to real admiration, as being 
exquisite copies of nature in her most beautiful 
and interesting appearance. This you readily ac- 
knowledge; but seem rather to hint at the very 
great impropriety of suffering such representations 
to be held forth to public view. In the applica- 
tion, at least, this idea of your lordship's is some- 
what erroneous; these designs are destined to be 
the ornaments of my private dressing-room, sane* 
turn *antf orum, into which they alone are admitted, 
whose steady virtue, or experience of the world, 
will enable them to look, without any immoral sen- 
sation, on the works of a far more lascivious ncxw> 
cU than that which I have empVoy^l, 
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The arguments which you have directed against 
my drawings, might be turned, with no small suc- 
cess, against the creative arts of painting and 
sculpture. I really feel a vast weight of matter 
rushing upon me ; but, for your sake, I will resist 
its impulse, and acknowledge with you, that a 
different species of decoration is more suitable to 
common apartments, where promiscuous compa- 
nies of either sex and every age are received; 
though a copy of Titian's Venus, and the naked 
boys of Dominichino, grace your withdrawing- 
room ; not forgetting the sacrifice to Priapus, 
which is a principal ornament of your library. — fc 
You have had the precaution, it is true, to hang a 
curtain before the former, which, I do insist, by 
tempting the guess of curious and sportive fan- 
cies, to say no worse, is a more actual promoter of 
blushing reflections, than the most open exposure 
of those naked charms that are obscured by it— 
Indeed, my lord, yours is a false delicacy as ap- 
plied to me, and unjust as proceeding from one 
who is himself guilty of similar and even worse 
practices. I really should have supposed, that an 
enthusiasm for the fine arts, and the repeated tour 
of Italy, would have taught you better. The ele- 
gantium firmarum spectator is a character, that, I 
should imagine, would ever command your esteem; 
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nor could it have entered into my belief, that you, 
who look with such frequent admiration on your 
fine set of engravings, after, if I mistake not, the 
Duke of MarlborougHs valuable cabinet of antique 
gems, would have yentured at any thing like a re- 
monstrance on my far more inanimate seraglio. " 
The unfledged youth, who begins to feel an un- 
known something running through his veins, for a 
short time might be affected by such unveiled re- 
presentations ; but to men of our age and expe- 
rience, they would rather serve to create indiffer- 
ence, by continually presenting to us images of' 
•those objects, whose novelty is one of the principal 
causes of their influence upon us. Some of the an- 
cient nations exhibited the different sexes naked 
to each other, in order to smother that inflamma- 
tory sensibility of nature, which you suppose the 
paintings of naked beauty, continually before my 
eyes, must be capable of continually inspiring. — 
Upon my word, you give me a combustible tempe- 
rament which I do not possess ; and if you judge 
of me, in this particular, from yourself, I give your 
lordship joy of the very great advantage you have 
over me. Without entering further into the argu^ 
ment, which, if duly pursued, of a moderate letter 
would make a long treatise, I s\\aXY ox\^ cta«ecs^% 
that the mode of dress now adopted V3 <aNSL , w®«fi*. 
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LETTER U. 

I PLEAD guilty to a very trifling part of the 
charge which you bring against me ; but I peremp- 
torily deny that the accusing lady is a woman of 
virtue. Do you believe that every wife who does- 
not advance into the guilt of adultery is a virtuous 
character ? Is it your opinion, that every unmarried 
lady who does not keep a handsome footman, or 
make an occasional retreat into the countiy, to 
drink asses' milk for a dropsy, has a right to boast 
of chastity ? Alas! Sir, I know many of these, and 
hear daily of more, who, though they have not 
been guilty of what is pre-eminently called a cri- 
minal deviation from the nuptial vow, or virgin ho- 
nour, possess more unchaste minds, than many of 
those forlorn wretches, who gain their daily bread 
by the miserable trade of nocturnal prostitution. 

Your artful, angry, or disappointed relation,— 
for I have not yet decided which of these epithets 
is most applicable to her present situation,— makes 
out a strange and horrid story from the ordinary 
occurrence of an accidental half-hour's tete-d-tete. 
I found her, par hazard, alone, and in those spirits 
which seemed to ask for that V&t\& q? Wastis*. >**.- 
dinage, which in her more scfoe? Ynsornzk ^^^ 
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nion of our cotemporary women in high life. The 
corruption of the present times is in no degree so 
strongly marked ss by the modern profligacy of 
female manners. Examine the catalogue of those 
ladies, whose rank, beauty, accomplishments, or 
fortune, give them an influence in the great world, 
and then tell me what you think of the present 
state of superior female character. Is their rank 
employed to give an example to the interior orders ? 
Is their beauty exerted in the various services of 
virtue ! Are their accomplishments exercised in 
confirming and prolonging the duration of virtuous 
affection ! And is their fortune taxed with relief to 
poverty, encouragement to arts, or protection to 
science, otherwise than in subservience to the ca- 
prices of fashion > Is a simplicity of character visi- 
ble in female youth after fourteen years of age * 
And does not the reign of coquetry commence be- 
fore, and oftentimes long before, that period ' Trace 
the course of fashionable education from the cradle 
to the altar; examine with attention the efforts and 
view* of maternal tenderness in the circle of your 
own society ; and tell me where is that perfection 
of female character to be found, — for it might 
every where exist, — which can awe the most dis- 
solute into respect and admiration. You must very, 
well know th»t the passion. oS liw maaVwe^wW'' 
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so common an arrangement, that Mrs. — , who 
holds herself forth as a woman of renowned dis- 
cretion, considered it as a matter of course. I 
wonder much that you will suffer such rare virtue, 
as dwells in that most amiable woman whom you 
possess, to risk the taint of such societies. 

I would forgive the artifice of dress, and the 
little hypocrisies of personal decoration ; they ori- 
ginate from a desire to please, and can never pro- 
duce any fatality of deception : but the wearing a 
mask upon the mind, and the giving a fallacious 
appearance to character, is a forgery that becomes, 
oftentimes, more fatal to happiness and honour than, 
a crime of the same title which never finds mercy. 
How many women are there now flaunting about 
our world, who have made use of the falsest pre- 
tences to obtain a settlement and a husband; and 
when they have succeeded, not only throw aside 
the -painted veil which covered them, but laugh at 
the poor hapless dupe who reproaches their du- 
plicity! 

They daub their tempers o'er with washes 
As artificial as their faces; 

and while some of them condescend to appear 
charming, both in mind and person, to all tke. 
world, poor Benedick, who poasfc^fci ^ms. «axs>R& 
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privilege of going behind the curtain, alone sees 
the decomposition of that beauty and virtue which 
leaves not a look or a wish to please behind them. 

That excellent woman, whom you have the su- 
preme happiness to call your own, is, as I have 
been told, the only one of her sex who deigns to 
say a word in my favour. The reason, my dear 8ir, 
is evident ; she is the only one I know who pos- 
sesses a sufficient share of real intrinsic virtue, to 
keep me, in her presence, in the most patient and 
satisfactory decorum. Those charms which, while 
they allure, correct, and while they delight, improve, 
are of rare growth ; and it becomes the interest of 
a corrupt world to employ its contagion to their 
destruction. This is a language which you might 
not expect from such an incorrigible sinner as I 
am ; but believe me, it is that of all the tribe, when 
reason resumes her lucid interval ; and if the wo- 
men of coquetry, vanity, and intrigue, knew how 
much their most devoted, admired, and familiar 
favourites, at times despise and speak of them, 
they would have recourse to the sincerity of vir- 
tue, to obtain honest praise, real admiration, and 
solid pleasure. 

It will afford me no small satisfaction to hear 
that I have laid your spirit of censure, and that, 
on this subject at least, it will haunt me no more; 
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for, though public severity hardens me more and 
more against public opinion, I should ever wish to 
justify myself to you, when I possess any means 
of justification.— You will do me the favour to 
present my very sincere respects to Mrs. — , and 
receive the affectionate regard of 

Your faithful* &c. 



LETTER UO. 

I WISHED, for many reasons, that you could 
have accompanied me hither; but another is now 
added to the number, by an unpleasant indisposi- 
tion that has hung upon me for some time ; and, 
though it does not keep me at home, it deprives 
me -of any and every enjoyment when I go abroad, 
I want you to console me, to assist my present 
tendency to grave speculations, and to behold me 
an example of your favourite proposition, that man 
is a superstitious animal. A being continually agi- 
tated by hopes and fears, is naturally disposed to 
consider every trivial occurrence as an omen of his 
good or evil fortune.— The hot and cold fits of 
life, from one or other of which we are seldom 
free, keep the mind in that tremulous state of bus- 
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would only be "tracing a more extensive chart of 
human credulity. 

This propensity of the mind, which is trifling 
and transitory in the course of ordinary occur- 
rences, becomes a grievous and oppressive weight, 
when, from the frowns of fortune, or the languors 
of disease, it passes from this world to another. 
When the frame begins to discover symptoms of 
decay, when its pains and debility fix the gloomy 
idea of an eternal separation upon a mind unused 
to similar, or, perhaps, any serious contemplations, 
there is no alternative but stoical apathy, or fanci- 
ful superstition. I am not disposed to admit the 
possibility of the former, or, at least, it is beyond 
the reach of my nature to attain it ; I must, there- 
fore, submit to the latter, and endeavour to shelter 
my weakness under that of all mankind in all ages 
of the world. 

Will you believe me, when I tell you that in a 
morning's ride, which conducted me by some of 
the tremendous fires employed in the manufacto- 
ries in my neighbourhood, I shuddered at the 
sight of their angry flames, and expressed my sen- 
sations to the young lady I accompanied, in such 
a manner as to make her cheek as pale as my own? 
It has been observed by some wicked wit, and I 
believe by Fo/totri,— for the thought is of his cas^ 
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—that, on the morning of the thirtieth of January, 
every sovereign in Europe rises with a crick in Ms 
neck. Now you may apply this idea, for your 
amusement, to the alarms I have just described. 
I am sinner enough to justify the application, and 
am at present humble enough to acknowledge the 
truth of it. The same shrewd genius declared, 
when he was out of humour with a certain race df 
kings, que tout let Bourboru craignent le (liable .* ne- 
vertheless,— for I am determined to be even with 
him,— if any credit is to be given to general and 
uniform report, the lively satirist was himself sub- 
ject to certain fits of despondency, when he suffer- 
ed severely from similar apprehensions. Mors in* 
stans numina majora fecit. 

Tranquillity, I am told, is absolutely necessary 
for the restoration of my body ; but, in submitting 
to the proposed remedy for my corporal infirmi- 
ties, I shall certainly acquire all the horrors of in- 
tellectual disease, if you do not hasten to console 
me. If you refuse me your temporal comforts, I 
shall be under the necessity of applying to the 
Rev. John Wesley y who, according to the Birming- 
ham paper, is preaching about the neighbourhood, 
to assist me with his spiritual elixir. 

— was here last week, and happy beyond ex- 
pression in the full enjoyment of rural luxury; but 
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the beautiful scenes which filled bis mind with 
such mad and mortifying delight, are viewed by 
my jaundiced eye, with less than indifference; — 
though, when he exclaimed, 

Ron niilii.et rigui placeant iu vallibm nmnts; 
Flumina aatsa jylvmqiie ineloriui ; 

a moment's feeble inspiration enabled me to add> 
Sperchiusque, et virgin'Mit bacehata LacanU 

Adieu, and believe mc, &c. 

I have this moment received at letter tram , 

which proves liim to be the most ungrateful 
villain in existence. This conviction has, 1 be- 
lieve, forced an unexpected glow upon my wan 
countenance. It may be for the best, that my 
immediate indisposition prevents me from ho- 
nouring tiic rascal with a reproach. 



LETTER LDI. 

THE letter, which I had the pleasure of re. 
ceiving from you yesterday, affoviei mt <&. <«s 
satisfaction I had so much, reason V> wa^MX ^crav 
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it. But as every good in this world must have its 
alloy, it was accompanied by one of those half- 
dictatorial epistles, which, under the colour of 
friendly concern, and in the garb of respectful lan- 
guage, contains no small degree of concealed im- 
pertinence. A certain relation of mine never fails 
to pester me with a few of them, whenever I hap. 
pen to be in his debt. I had rather pay him ten 
per cent, if he would spare his counsels, than have 
the loan without interest and encumbered with 
them. But this is not ail; for 1 am obliged to play 
the hypocrite against the grain, to acknowledge 
his goodness, to promise amendment, and so on. 

The last Paris jaunt ended unprofitably ; it emp- 
tied my purse, led me into difficulties, and made 
me dependent where dependence is particularly 
painful ; to which may be added some scurvy treat- 
ment, which I do not like to think of, and am sorry 

lias got abroad. ought to have cut the bully s 

throat, without hesitation ; but he was a tranquil 
spectator of the business, and had not the grati- 
tude to risk his own pitiful life to save my honour. 

When I seriously reflect on the miseries of de- 
pendence, by whatever name it may be distinguish- 
ed, I cannot but admire the prudence, and envy the 
disposition, of those men who preserve themselves 
above it I am convinced, that no man can be 
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happy, or honourable, who does not proportionate 
his expenses to the means he possesses; and if the 
phrase is significant, that describes the man who 
pays every body, as above the ynrld, he, who has 
disabled himself from punning the same conduct, 
must submit to the abject idea of being beneath it. 
If your creditor is a shoe-maker, and you cannot 
discharge hia bill, whatever your rank maybe, he 
becomes your superior; and the moment you put 
it out of your power to pay a servant his wages, 
he becomes your master, and you must not only sub- 
mit to his impertinence, but connive at his frauds, 
in order to prevent this liveried creditor from mak- 
ing his demands. 1 tell you honestly, that the galled 
horse winces on the occasion, and that my withers 
are most severely wrung. I feel Ihe grief so sen- 
sibly, that, if I had an amanuensis at hand, I should 
like to patrol my library, and dictate a discourse 
on worldly prudence. The circumspect use of 
money, arising, not from any avaricious principle, 
but from the wise practice of applying means to 
ends, will keep a man in that state of independence 
which is the rock of life. On that foundation he 
can stand firm, return the haughty look, smile at 
the supercilious frown, give truth its due force, and 
scorn the embroidered He. Tom YiSMe. «. *oti\ *sA 
let me advise j-ou, while Hie. snwt\Ng& "A *» *°" 
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as to add, from me, that I shall ever have too sin* 
cere a regard for any child of hei^s, to procure it so 
ungracious an entrance into the Christian church, 
as I am apprehensive that it would find, were I to 
be the officiating usher on the occasion. 

I am, with great regard, &c. 



LETTER L1V. 

t RECEIVE your congratulations with an un- 
affected sensibility ; but, as your applause proceeds 
from the partiality of a favourable representation, 
and not from your own immediate experience, I 
may, without impropriety, or any false show of 
modesty, to which I am not very much habituated, 
observe, that the part I took in the debate to which 
you so kindly allude, would not have been so fa- 
vourably mentioned, if you had been one of its 
crowded audience. 

I will tell you, with great truth, that it was an 
important object with me to exert the full force 
of my mind and talents on the business of that day. 
I had directed all my thoughts to that purpose, 
and not only exerted a very unusual industry in 
acquiring the knowledge necessary to give my 
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posed the line of debate he would take, with the 
general turn of argument he might adopt, and had 
prepared myself accordingly. But all my conjec- 
tures proved erroneous ; lor that noble Lord took 
a course so different from my pre-suppositions, and 
displayed a degree of political erudition so far be- 
yond me, that, when I arose, the confusion between 
rny prepared thoughts, and those which were sug- 
gested by the able discourse of the foregoing speak- 
er, was so great, that, although I was not thrown 
into hesitation, I got so wide of the point before 
me, as to be called to order with great vehemence 
and some propriety from the opposite Bide of the 
house. This proved confusion worse confounded; 
and though I proceeded with some degree of spi- 
rit and recovery, I sat down, at length, with much 
self-dissatisfaction ; nor had I reason to think, from 
the succeeding part of the debate, that I had made 
any impression on those within the bar, whatever 
I might have done among the tribe of curious lis- 
teners without it 

This is the true, unvarnished state of the case ; 
and, from the circumstances of it, I have formed 
a resolution, which, I trust, you will approve— to 
make no more such studied preparation. I will 
give the announced subjects aU the consideration 
they deserve, acquire all the knowledge of them 
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In my power, form my general principles, and leave 
their particular arrangement, with the necessary 
shape, dress, and delivery, to the circumstances 
and impressions of the moment.— -When a senator 
19 to take the lead in a debate, in order to intro- 
duce a projected motion of his own, or is engaged 
to second that of another, he may enter upon his 
task with the most minute verbal preparation ; but, 
when he is to take his casual turn, he must trust 
to his feelings of the moment, operating upon the 
knowledge of the moment. If a man, with the 
common gifts of speech, possesses a good store of 
the latter, he may be soon habituated to yield him- 
self to the former, with a certain assurance of ac- 
quiring an important political reputation. 

In American affairs I have ever possessed a per- 
fect uniformity of opinion. My doctrine has ever 
been, that legislation involves in it every possible 
power and exercise of civil government. For 
this principle I shall never cease to contend ; though 
I am forced unwillingly to acknowledge, that the 
ministerial means of supporting it have, at times, 
been very erroneous. But you may be assured, 
that, if some better plans for reinstating Great Bri- 
tain in the full dominion of her revolted colonies 
be not pursued (an event which humanity at first, 
succeeded by mis-information and later indecision, 
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has so unfortunately delayed, but which is still 
practicable) ministers shall hear the deep-toned 
energy of my reproach ; I will lift up my voice 
against their timid and indecisive counsels. My 
political career, at least, shall not be marked with 
dishonour. 

X cannot do better, than, with the feelings of the 
present moment, to assure you of my most grate- 
ful acknowledgements for the regard you have 
shown, on so many occasions, to 

Your most faithful, &c. 



LETTER LV. 

INDEED, my friend, you are quite wild on 
the subject of eloquence. It may adorn our par- 
liamentary debates, but it will not save our coun- 
try. It is an adventitious qualification, that will 
do but little, unless other more substantial talents 
and attainments are in alliance with it. An orator, 
in Cicero's definition of the character, in which, £ 
suppose, he designed to comprehend himself, com- 
bines every thing which is great in human nature; 
but the mere man of words, metaphors, and impu>- 
dence, in which, you may tell me, I should com- 
ic 
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prebend myself, is nothing more than an useful 
tool in the hands of superior direction. 

You are very sensible, but you mistake my sense. 
I did not declare it to be my opinion that we had 
no orators among us, but that there was a melan- 
choly dearth of real statesmen. Perhaps, there 
^jaever was a period, in the annals of this or any 
other country, which has produced more able 
public speakers than that wherein we live. The 
system of attack and defence, displayed every ses- 
sion in both houses of parliament, produces speci- 
mens of oratorical abilities which would have done 
honour to any nation at any period. Eloquence is 
a powerful auxiliary to great political talents ; but 
it is nothing without them — I mean, as to any great 
line of national utility. Mr. Edmund Burke, who 
is a prodigy in his kind, will never make a leading 
statesman. I do not know, nor have I ever heard 
of any man who could deliver such a rapid, cor- 
rect, adorned, and highly-finished oration, as fre- 
quently proceeds from the instantaneous impulse 
of this gentleman's illuminated faculties. As a 
scholar, as a man of universal knowledge, as a 
writer, he is the object of my most sincere admi- 
ration j but, in my opinion, he would never figure 
in office beyond the board of trade. Charles Foaft 
abilities and elocution are of a decided superiority? 
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but, out of the senate, their exertions would be of 
dubious expectation. If the formation of a new 
ministry were to fall to my lot, Charles could not 
be engaged in a more busy part than is generally 
allotted to a vice-treasurer of Ireland. As for Colo- 
nel B ■ , nature designed him for the service of 
attack ; he is nothing but in the house of commons, 
nor does he figure there but in opposition. To 
muzzle the mastiff, he must have a place ; for, 
while he sat on the treasury-bench, he -was dumb, 
and opened not his mouth. Lord Weymouth is not 
an orator ; but he delivers his good sense with 
a very becoming dignity. The DuJce of G— 's 
speeches are -words, words, words ; but are accom- 
panied with an imposing air of consequence, which 
tells you, in every look of gesture, and expression, 

What the speaker thinks of himself. Lord C 

an orator! — Where was your reflection fled, or 
in what quarrel had you engaged with reason and 
judgment, when you made such a mistaken de- 
claration? Believe me, my dear friend, he pos- 
sesses nothing but a little,, literary, spangled kind 
of embroidered politics ; pretty, decorative, and in 
fashion j but without any thing like solidity of abi- 
lities, or permanency of character. I could never 
view him in any other light, not even when he pre- 
sided at a commission, whose history should be 
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less bulky than our own. Besides, we still bear 
ourselves like a great people; we do not discover 
any marks of despondency ; and, I trust, we shall 
continue to support our national character, to the 
confusion of our enemies, and the final glory of 
our country. 

I have this day been informed, that Dr. Price, 
the Dr. Brtnm of the present day, has been for- 
mally and solemnly invited by the Congress to 
take upon him the formation and euperintendency 
ef their exchequer. It would gladden my very 
soul to hear that he was embarked for America ; 
though, I fear, he is too much of a self-politician 
to take such a step. The labours of his theologi- 
cal accompting-house would be of no small ser- 
vice to Great Britain, if they were employed be- 
yond the Atlantic. This reverend gentleman, in 
his sad vaticinations of British downfal, shelters 
himself beneath the double character of a politi- 
cal prophet and Christian divine. If America 
should finally become independent, the prophet 
will then exult in the accomplishment of an event 
which he has long foretold : if, on the contrary, 
the power of Great-Britainover her colonies should 
be re-established, the Calvinistical cant of the di- 
vine must display itself in an humble, submissive 
resignation to the dispensations of Heaven. 

I am, with great regard, Sec. 
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LETTER LV1 

MY SEAR 81ft, 

I ACKNOWLEDGE, with a very serious con- 
cern, the indecisive and sluggish spirit of the pre- 
sent administration. This political temper of our 
leading statesmen was amiable in its origin, perhaps 
pardonable in its progress, but is equally unac- 
countable and disgraceful, to say no worse, at this 
very important period. The humanity of the royal 
breast, co-operating with the moderate spirit of his 
immediate councils, and the general .disposition of 
the nation, produced those lingering measures in 
the beginning of the present troubles, which en- 
couraged the insolence of democratic ambition. If 
half the regiments, which have hitherto been em- 
ployed in vain, with a proportionable fleet, had 
crossed the Atlantic at the early period of Ameri- 
can revolt, the mis-shapen legions of rebellion would 
have been awed into submission, and the numerous 
loyal inhabitants would have had a strong hold to 
which they might have resorted for protection, in- 
stead of being urged, by the hopes of preserving 
their menaced property, to join the standard of re- 
bellion, to which, by seduction, by habit, or by DC- 
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cessity, many of them vowed, and some of them 
have proved, their fidelity. 

This humane disposition of government towards 
the colonies, which has proved a fatal error in the 
politics of our day, naturally led to another, which 
arose from the placing a confidence in, and draw- 
ing their intelligence from, men, some of whom, J 
imagine, were as deficient in judgment as the rest 
were in honesty — I mean the American refugees. 
By their suggestions ministers were influenced to 
continue the inactive line of conduct, till indepen- 
dence was thundered in their ears, and circum- 
stances seemed to announce that alliance, which 
has since taken place between the natural enemies 
of this country and its revolted subjects. Permit 
me to observe, that, in the early period of this un- 
happy business, the nation at large seemed indis- 
posed to adopt the measures of fire and sword*. 
The people, very generally, hoped and believed, 
that the alternate anathemas and conciliatory pro- 
positions of our acts of parliament, would have an- 
swered their beneficial intentions of quieting the 
disorders of the colonies ; and I verily believe, if, 
at the period to which I allude, a parliamentary 
motion had been made to provide for the sending 
a large fleet and army, with an active design, to 
America! that ministerial power would have met 
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with a very numerous and respectable opposition ; 
nor would the humanity of the nation at large have 
been satisfied with a design which portended the 
slaughter of British subjects ; while faction yould 
have lifted up its voice against it, as being framed 
upon the principle of extending, with drawn swords, 
and bayonets fixed, the powers of corruption, and 
the influence of the crown. I again repeat, that at 
this time, there was a very general aversion in the 
British nation from entering seriously into the con- 
test; for, even after the Americans had published 
their separation from Great Britain, and hostilities 
were actually commenced, the exertions of British 
valour were languid; and the rebels, at least on the 
sea, gained more advantages than they have since 
done with the open alliance of France, and the se- 
cret aid of Spain. When that unnatural union took 
place, the British nation underwent a pretty gene- 
ral and very sudden change in sentiments; and 
many of the most rational friends of America could 
no longer consider its inhabitants as fellow-subjects, 
when they humbly implored the ready ambition of 
France to support them in their disobedience to 
their lawful sovereign. 

At this period, I must acknowledge that my ex- 
pectations were broad awake to the most vigorous 
exertions of the British government. I did not 
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doubt but the genius of my country would arise 
and shake his spear. Alas !— one general was ap- 
pointed upon a principle of reconciliation, and he 
does not reconcile;— a second is named, and ac- 
coutred beyond example, for execution, and he 
executes nothing. A third succeeds, and new ex- 
pectations are on the wing. Immense expenses are 
incurred, the national debt enormously increased, 
and no substantial advantages are obtained. At 
length my patience is almost exhausted ; I begin 
to view the indecisive spirit of ministry in a crimi- 
nal light ; and, if some promising symptoms of a 
change in their measures do not appear at the 
meeting of parliament, I will repeat what I have 
now written, and much more in their very teeth. 
The place I hold shall not bribe me from letting 
loose the angry spirit of my reproach against them. 
But another scene is opening that is pregnant 
with more alarm, and may bring on a contest more 
trying to this nation than the Transatlantic com- 
^notions and the ambition of France. — I allude to the 
growing discontents of Ireland. You must too well 
know that there are, at this moment, thirty thou- 
sand independent men in arms in that kingdom, who 
have erected their own standards, and are prepared 
either to repel a foreign invasion, or to resist domes- 
tic tyranny. The Irish have long been an oppress* 

x 2 
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ed people; but oppression has not quenched their 
spirit, and they have seized on the present favourable 
moment to demand justice; nay, if they were to de- 
mand more than justice, England is not in a situa- 
tion to refuse it— But of these matters I shall soon 
be better informed; and you may be assured of being 
the first repository of my future and more mature 
opinions. This is rather a disheartening' subject. 
—It demands my utmost resolution to look towards 
the storm which is gathering in the sister kingdom. 
If, however, that can be dissipated, and the bond 
of peace, which is already cracked be restored, my 
fears will vanish, and I shall no longer doubt but 
that Great Britain and Ireland, in spite of Ameri- 
can rebellion, of foreign foes, of an indecisive, timid, 
procrastinating ministry, and of a noisy, malicious, 
hungry faction, will work out their own salvation, 
and close the present contest with added glory. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER LVH. 

I WILL endeavour, to obey your commands, 
and, if possible, to compress my unprepared reflec- 
tions into the compass of this paper. The opposition 
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is respectable for rank, property, and abilities; but 
it is feeble and unimportant, from the narrowness 
of its plans, as well as the want of a sincere confi- 
dence, a firm union, and, as I shrewdly suspect, a 
general political integrity in the parties that com* 
pose it They all readily accord in opposition to 
the measures of government, but differ, not only 
in the manner, but in the time, of exertion. They 
all agree to go forth against the enemy ; but each 
distinct body follows its own leader, and chooses 
its own mode- of attack; they never unite but for 
the purpose of the moment; by which means, that 
strong-compacted, lasting- force, which directed to 
one point, and at one instant, would scatter alarm 
through any administration, is frittered down into 
a variety of desultory operations, ^hich would dis- 
grace the meanest ministerial apprehension. 

The warmest friend of government cannot deny 
that in the minority there are men of sound prin- 
ciple and proved integrity. They are, indeed, but 
few in number, and may be easily distinguished 
from those who are influenced by the demon of dis- 
appointed ambition, the fury of desperate faction, 
and the suggestions of personal rancour. It has 
been a matter of surprise to many sensible reflect- 
ing persons, that the opposition did not use every 
possible means to obtain the aid and countenance 
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of Lord Chatham's abilities, and concentrate, as it 
were, their scattered rays in the^/ociw of that great 
man's character. Under such a leader they might 
have acted with effect, and knocked so loud at the 
door of administration, as to have made every 
member of it tremble, even in the most secret and 
guarded recesses of the cabinet. But such a coa- 
lition was wholly impracticable, even if the veteran 
statesman had been free from those bodily infirmi- 
ties which so seldom permitted him of late to step 
forth to any public exertion. If we except Lord 
Camden, there is not one of the leading actors of 
opposition, who has not, at some time or other, ca- 
lumniated, deceived, deserted, or, in some manner, 
mistreated this great man. Lord S e's oratori- 
cal echo made his first entrance into the House of 
Commons notorious, by flying, as it were, at bis 
very throat ; mid yet this man has been proud to 
bear the armorial banner at his funeral. The first 
day on which the Earl of Chatham took his seat in 
the House of Peers, the Duke of B— was forced 
to bow beneath its reproof for insulting him. The 

Duke of G , who, to use his own words, had 

accepted the seals merely to trail a pike under the 
command of so distinguished a politician, when 
advanced to a higher post, turned an angry face 
against the leader whom he had deserted. Even 
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lived administration, was vain enough to affect a 
refUsal of Mr. Pilt's assistance. The conduct of 
such men, though it might be despised, could not 
be entirely effaced from his mind by all the sub- 
missive homage they afterwards paid him ; and 
though he may have since lived with some of them 
in the habits of occasional intercourse, you maybe 
assured, if his health had permitted a re-entrance 
into the public service, that he would have never 
engaged in the views of men whom he could not 
trust The ministry, I believe, sent somewhat of 
an embassy to him, which he treated with con- 
tempt; and if Lord S e, in an occasional visit 

to Ifuyet, undertook a similar business on the part 
of opposition, I doubt not but the answer he re- 
ceived, though, perhaps, more softened, had its 
concomitant mortification. During the last years 
of his venerable life he seemed to stand alone ; or 
made his communications to no one but Lord Cam- 
den, whom 

He fiiitliful found awing Ibe faitbleu, 



The grave is now closed upon that illustrious 
statesman, and his splendid orb \a lto Sw «s«t. 
There was that in hii ebjXiGktX w\nfiV.^!«*''« sa '' i 
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very distinguished superiority over the rest of man- 
kind. He was the greatest war-minister this king- 
dom ever knew ; and the four years of his admi- 
nistration form the most brilliant period that the 
British annals, or perhaps those of the world can 
produce. They who aim at the diminution of his 
glory, and that of his country, by attributing the 
rapid change of national affairs, under his admi- 
nistration, to chance, and the fortunate circum- 
stances of the moment, must be slaves to the most 
rooted prejudice, the foulest envy, or the darkest 
ignorance. To the more brilliant part of his life, 
let me add, that he was a minister who detested the 
arts of corruption, set his face against all court as 
well as cabinet intrigues, and quitted his important 
station with unpolluted , hands. It is a great na- 
tional misfortune, that the mantle of this political 
patriarch has not been caught by any of his suc- 
cessors. We are not deficient in men of genius, 
and both Houses of Parliament give daily examples 
of eloquence, which Rome and Athens never ex- 
celled; nevertheless, there does not appear to be a 
man in the kingdom with that power of under- 
standing, depth of knowledge, activity of mind, 
and strength of resolution, sufficient to direct our 
harassed empire. There are many among us who 
are capable of being second in command, and fill- 
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ing all the subaltern departments with adequate 
ability ; but the state as well as the army wants a 
commander-in-chief. The truncheon is become 
little more than an useless trophy, as a hand fit to 
grasp it is no longer to be found. 

In bearing my poor testimony to the manes of 
Lord Chatham, I have yielded to the impulse of my 
very soul. In this imperfect act of veneration I 
can have no interest, for the object of it is gone 
where the applause of this world cannot reach 
him ; and as I ventured to differ from him when 
alive, and delivered the reasons of my difference 
to his face, what motive can there be for me to 
flatter him now he is no more ? To oppose the sen- 
timents of that venerable statesman was an under- 
taking which shook my very frame. My utmost 
resolution, strengthened by a sense of duty, and 
the laudable ambition of supporting what I con- 
conceived to be right, against the proudest names, 
could not sustain me. You, I believe, were present 
when I sunk down, and became silent, beneath the 
imposing superiority of his abilities ; but I did not 
feel it a defeat to be vanquished by him ;— 
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Turpe fuit vinci, quam contendisse decorum est* 
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LETTER LVm. 

YOUR letter arrived, most opportunely, to 
awaken me from the slumbering ennui of a toilette. 
I was actually in the power of my valet de cham- 
bre, when it came to delight, as well as instruct 
m»; and I have proposed a truce ' with powder, 
pomatum, and papiUotes, to encourage a thought 
which instantaneously arose from my situation, and 
may, in its progress, produce a suitable answer to 
your philosophic epistle. 

That very important and unexpected effects 
arise from the most trivial causes, is to be disco- 
vered in every page of history, as well as in every 
line of the passing volume of life. Circumstances 
to all appearance the most inconsequential and in- 
significant, have not only dipped thousands of pens 
in the bitter ink of controversy, produced infinite 
envy, heart-burning, and calumny, but have also 
turned the plough-share and the pruning-hook into 
weapons of bloodshed and destruction. 

Turning away, with alarm, from the subject at 
large, which would be little less than the history 
of the world, permit me to call your attention to 
the virulent animosities which have been created, 
among a large and powerful part of mankind, in 
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different ages, by the modes of dressing the hair, 
wearing beards, and weaving periwigs. It is a 
dressing-room subject, and, being arrayed in all 
the sattin-dignity of a robe de chambre, I feel my- 
self inspired to pursue it. 

It is not with any view to instruct you, that I 
mention the great veneration which in former times 
has been paid to the hair, but to give somewhat 
of order and arrangement to the weighty matter 
under my immediate consideration. That the 
tresses of pious virgins were thought an accept- 
able offering to their tutelary goddess, is well 
known by every classical student; nor is it less aa 
object of common literary knowledge, that among 
the Greeks and Romans, the first fruits of the hu- 
man temples, as well as of the chin, were claimed, 
with great ceremony, by the altars of Bacchus, 
Neptune, and other presiding divinities. In later 
times, but in the early part of our aera, (you per- 
ceive I write as a Christian), an oath was supposed 
to demand instant conviction, when a man swore 
by his hair; and the act of salutation was never 
so graceful or acceptable, as when it was accom- 
panied by the plucking an hair from the head, and 
presenting it to the person who was the object of 
respectful attention. The oftenxt£ >^\\ass \»\« 
cut, was an acknowledgement oi aoN^c^v^icj*^ 
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by apostolic authority, forbidden his own sex to 
suffer their hair to fall below the shoulder, and 
granted the luxuriant tresses to flow only as a co- 
vering* for female charms. There seems to be 
some taste as well as wantonness in the regula- 
tion ; but, as I do not possess, among- my many 
hereditary talents, the qualification to become a 
commentator on the sacred writings, or the cham- 
pion of an injured apostle, I shall take leave of 
the subject, and proceed to another stumbling- 
block of offence, and angry source of controversy, 
which the human chin has so amply afforded. 

The respect which has been shown to the beard 
in all parts of the civilized, and in some paits of 
the uncivilized world, is well known to the slightest 
erudition; nay, a certain prejudice in its favour 
Btill exists, even in the countries where the razor 
has long been omnipotent. This impression seems 
to arise very naturally from the habit of associat- 
ing with it those ideas of experience and wisdom, 
of which it is the emblem. It cannot wait upon 
the follies of youth ; its bushy and descending ho- 
nours are not known to grace the countenance of 
early life : and though it may be said, in some 
degree, to grow with our growth, and strengthen 
with our strength, it continues to flourish in our 
decline, and attains its most honourable form »"* 
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beauty, when the knees tremble, the voice grows 
shrill, and the pate is bare. 

When the bold and almost blasphemous pencil 
of the enthusiastic painter has aimed at represent- 
ing- the Creator of the world upon the canvas, a 
flowing beard has ever been one of the charac- 
teristic and essential marks of the Supreme Bivi- 
nity. The pagan Jupiter and the graver inhabitants 
of Olympus would not be known without this ma- 
jestic ornament. Philosophy, till our smock-faced 
days, has considered it as the appropriate symbol 
of its profession. Judaic superstition, Egyptian 
wisdom, Attic elegance, and Roman virtue, have 
been its fond protectors. To make it an object of 
dissension, and alternately to consider it as a sign 
of orthodoxy or the standard of heresy, was re- 
served for the fantastical zeal of the Christian 
church. 

In more modern times, not only provincial and 
national, but general councils have been convened, 
synods have been summoned, ecclesiastical con- 
gregations and cloistered chapters of every de- 
nomination have been assembled, to consider, at 
different periods, the character of this venerable 
growth of the human visage. Infinite disputes 
have been, of course, engendered, sometimes with 
-X to its form, at other times in regard to its 
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existence. Religion interested itself, in one age, 
in contending for that pointed form to which na- 
ture conducts it ; at a succeeding period, anathe- 
mas have been denounced against those who re- 
fused to give it a rounder shape ; and to these, 
other denunciations have followed, which changed 
it to the square or the scollop. — But, while religious 
caprice, (for religion, sorry am I to say is, seems 
to be troubled with caprices,) quarrelled about 
form and shape, the disputes were confined within 
the pale of the western church ; but, when the 
beard lessened info whiskers, and the scythe of 
ecclesiastical discipline threatened to mow down 
every hair from off the face, the east sounded the 
alarm, and the churches of Asia and Africa took 
up the cause, and supported, with all the violence 
of argument and remonstrance, those honours of 
the chin that they still preserve, and to which the 
existing inhabitants of those climates offer up a 
perpetual incense. 

In the history of the Gallic church, (for, by some 
unaccountable accident, I have sometimes stum- 
bled upon a page of ecclesiastical story,) the scenes 
of religious comedy still live in description. — For 
example — a bearded bishop appears at the door 
of a cathedral in all the pomp of prelacy, and de- 
mands installation to the diocese to which he is 
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appointed. He is there met by a troop of beard* 
less canons, and refused admittance, unless he will 
employ the golden scissars they present to him, 
to cut that flowing ornament from his face, which 
they would think disgrace to their own, as well as 
to the religion they profess. This same history, 
also, is not barren of examples, where the sturdy 
prelate has turned indignant from the disgraceful 
proposal, and sought the enforcing aid of sove- 
reign power, which has not always been able, 
Without much difficulty, to compel the reluctant 
chapter to acknowledge a bearded diocesan. Oth- 
ers, unwilling to risk or delay the power and wealth 
of an episcopal throne for the sake of a cumbrous 
bush of hair, have, by the ready sacrifice of their 
beards, been installed amid acclamations and ho- 
sannas, as disgraceful as they were undeserved. It 
may appear still more ridiculous, but it is not less 
true, that some of these bishops have compounded 
the matter with their refractory clergy, in giving 
up the greater part of the beard, but retaining the 
growth of the upper lip in the form of whiskers. 
The idea of a bishop en moustaches must trouble 
the spirit of a modern Christian ; but such there 
have been, who, in the act of sacrificing to the 
God of Peace, have exhibited the fierce, terrific 
aspect of a German pioneer. 
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At length, the persecuted beard, which has been 
the object of such faithful veneration, finds in our 
quarter of the globe, if we except the corner of 
European Turkey, its only asylum in the capuchin 
cloister; unless we add the casual protection 
which is given to it by the fanatical Jew, or men- 
dicant hermit. 

The trig) peruke, or periwig, with the clerical 
tonsure, have been the cause of as much ecclesi- 
astical contention, as the Arian and Athanasiait 
schisms. The last century experienced all its fury, 
which would not have given way to less important 
events, than the edict of Nantes, and the questions 
of Jamenius. The former turned bigotry to a more 
engaging object, and lost common-sense in aston- 
ishment; while the latter opened a new vent in 
the combustious volcano of religious discord. 

The first wig which is mentioned in history was 
the hairy skin of a goat, which the daughter of Saul 
is related to have employed to save the life of her 
husband. In a succeeding age, Xenophon makes 
mention of the periwig oiAstyages, the grandfather 
of Cyrus : and describes the astonishment which 
seized the royal boy on beholding his ancestor so 
majestically covered. Suidas and Tacitus both 
bear testimony that Hannibal of Carthage wore a 
peruke, and that his wardrobe waa furnished with 
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a very large assortment of wigs of all kinds, fashions 
and colours, not only for the purpose of magnifi- 
cence, but also from the policy which frequently 
obliged him to change his appearance. 

The Roman*, and, in particular, the fashionable 
ladies of Home, had great recourse to false hair. 
That of a white colour was the ton in Ovid's days; 
and it was imported from Germany, where it was 
common. 

Nunc tibi capti vo9 mittet Germania erines ; 
Culta triumphatae raunere gentis ens. 

This courtly gallant poet is very severe upon the 
custom ; Martial has made it the subject of seve- 
ral epigrams ; and Juvenal charges Messalina with 
wearing the adscititious ornament of her head to 
obtain concealment in the pursuit of her debauche- 
ries. The ladies of the present day may, there- 
fore, shelter themselves behind the greater extra- 
vagance of the female Romans. — The latter import- 
ed their borrowed locks from a foreign country, 
while the former are contented with the spoils of 
death in their own, and do not shudder at mingling 
with their own tresses, such as are furnished by the 
fatal hand of disease in hospitals and infirmaries. 

Louis the Thirteenth of France, having lost his 
hair, was obliged to ask, or, as he was king, I 
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should rather say command, the comfortable aid 
of a periwig ; and the necessity of the sovereign 
cut ofF all the hair of his fashionable subjects.— 
Louis the Fourteenth annexed great dignity to his 
peruke, which he increased to an enormous size, 
and made a lion's mane the object of its similitude. 
That monarch, who daily studied the part of a 
king-, was never seen with his head uncovered but 
by the barber who shaved him. It was not his 
practice to exchange his wig fbr a night-cap till 
he was enclosed by his curtains, when a page re* 
ceived the former from his hand, and delivered it 
to him in the morning before he undrew them. 
The figure of the great Bourbon must, at times, 
have been truly ridiculous.— —But of ridiculous 
figures — had I lived in the reign of good Queen 
Anne, rny thread paper form and baby face must 
have been adorned with a full-bottomed periwig, 
as large as that which bedecks the head and shoul- 
ders of Mr. Justice Blackstone, when he scowls at 
the unhappy culprit who is arraigned before him. 
It is, I believe, very generally known, that there 
is no small number of the clergy who love a little 
of the ton, as well as the ungodly laymen; the 
question, therefore, of wearing wigs, with the form 
of ecclesiastical tonsure, became a matter of bitter 
controversy ; and the first petit-maitre of a clergy- 
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man, who was bold enough to appear in a wig-, was 
called le patriarchs des ecclesiastiques emperrugtie's. 
At this time was published, the famous book in fa- 
vour of periwigs, with the admirable title of Absa- 
lom, whose melancholy fate was caused by his hair; 
and I remember, in the humorous exhibition of sign 
painters, with which 1 think Bonnet Thornton amused 
the town some years ago, that he adopted this idea, 
in a representation of the Jewish prince suspended 
in mid air, as related in holy writ, which was en- 
titled A Sign for Peruke-makers. Tom Warton of 
Oxford, wrote a little Latin jeu <V esprit on the sub- 
ject of wig's, with their applications and effects, of 
which it concerns me to remember no more than 
that it possessed his usual latinity and classical hu- 
mour. Hogarth, also, employed his pencil to ridi- 
cule the full-bottoms, especially the Aldermamc 
ones, of the last coronation, with his accustomed 
success. But of the histories that relate to this 
subject, the most extraordinary, and which will 
be hardly credited by posterity, is the petition de- 
livered by the peruke-makers of London to his pre- 
sent Majesty, praying him, for the benefit of their 
trade, to resume the wig he had been pleased to 
lay aside ; and, what adds to the ridicule as well 
as the impudence of the measure, I have been in- 
formed, by a spectator of their procession, that a 
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considerable number of them actually wore their 
hair, though they openly avowed the sacrilegious 
wish to pluck that ornament from the pate of sove- 
reignty. 

In the Augustan age of the Roman empire, the 
wit and the satirist have employed their different 
weapons against the prevailing attentions to the 
decorations of the hair ; and Seneca, in one of his 
epistles, writes, with solemn indignation, against 
the Roman toilettes, which he describes in the pre- 
cise form and process of our own. Some of the 
fathers were equally severe against the female co- 
quettes of their time ; as their denunciations seem 
to be more particularly levelled at the fairer part 
of the creation. One of them, in particular, de- 
clares, that they who employ their hours in ar- 
ranging their hair, instead of performing the duty 
sf Christians, sacrifice to Cotys, who is the god- 
less of impurity, and to Priapus, who is the god 
>f it If this be true, what a more than pagan age 
s renewed among us ! 

But, to conclude my unsuspected learning on this 
iiibject, I must add the curious reproach of Ter- 
ullian against the high head-dresses, as well as tht* 
xractice of dyeing the hair, so prevalent in his day. 
le concludes his earnest address on this subject, 
o the ladies, by impressing on their attention the 
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sacred text, that we cannot make an hair xoUit or 
blacky or cause the least addition to our stature ; and 
reproaches them on employing 1 the above-mention- 
ed arts of the toilette to effect both these pur- 
poses, and thereby giving* an express lie to the 
divine declaration of the gospel. 

Petit-maUreism (excuse a new-fangled word) 
has existed at all periods, in all countries, and in 
every situation. Private peace has been disturbed 
by it ; and the spirit of Christianity has been lost 
i its contentions. It found its way into the clois- 
ter; it has accompanied the hermit in his cell; and 
the Hottentot does not escape its influence ; nay, 
the patriot Roman and the hardy Goth have con- 
descended to become coxcombs; Theodoric t a well 
known Gothic prince, is related to have had an 
officer, who, when the barber had finished his 
beard, was employed to pluck every remaining 
hair from his face which might interrupt its smooth- 
ness. €<csar used to say, that his soldiers fought 
better when they were perfumed ; and according 
to Plutarch, Surena, general of the Parthians, and 
t' e bravest man of the nation, painted his face. 1 
The French do not suffer the most refined effemi^ 
nacy of their toilettes to extinguish their gallant 
spirit, and, at the command of their sovereign, tho\ J 
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rash from all the silken softness of luxury, to the 
hardships of camps and the dangers of battle. 

Whether you will be of opinion with me, that 
man is a petit-maitre by nature, or, to express my- 
self more philosophically,' a coxcomical animal, I 
cannot tell ; but I have, in the course of these re- 
flections, Wrought myself so fully into the belief 
)f it, that, under the future operations of my frr- 
»eur, I shall look in the glass before me, with the 
complacent patience of a man, conscious that he 
s acting under the common impulse which go- , 
rerns all mankind. 

A dim ! 
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